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IN our laft extract, we left our 
voyagers in conference with the fa- 
vages atthe Bay of Rocks. It ap- 
p:ars by the fubfequent details, that 
thefe favages admit of polygamy. 
Oar author {peaks alfo of their having 
fome knowledge of botany. On the 
15th of Feb. 1793, they ft fail from 
Rocky Bay and paffed through Den- 
trecafteaux flrait, where the ihips rua 
aground, which gave an opportunity 
for an excurfion into the neighbouring 
country. This, however, affords lit- 
tle more than a few botanical remarks. 
They met, indeed, with the natives, 
but their interview was not interelt- 
ing. After this they anchored in Ad- 
venture Bay, which again. they Icft 
March 1, in the morning, and pafled 
clofe to the north end of New Zea- 
Jand. We fhall here tranfcribe a fhort 
interview with the New Zealanders. 

‘ The natives had kindled a large c¢ 
fire on the leftielt of the hills that tkirt 
the fea, and which extend to Cape 
North, Ac half after five we were a 
very little way from the Cape, when 
two canoes came off from the fhore, 
and paddled toward us, They foon 
came up with us, but remained fome 
time aftern ‘of the thip before they 
ventured alongfide. Judaing rightly 
of our difpofition toward them, how- 
ever, they approached with confidence, 
aware, ro doubt, that the Europeans, 
who had vifited them, had never been 
the aggreflurs when any difpute arofe. 
They immediately fhowed us bundles 
of the New Zealand flax (phormium 
fengx) Shaking them, in osder thai 
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we might obferve all their beauty, 
and offering to barier with us. The 
fluffs of different colours we gave them 
were received with marks of great fa- 
tisfalion, and they always delivered 
to us, with the molt fcrupulous exa@- 
nefs, the price on which we had 
agreed, 

‘Iron they decidedly preferred to 
every thing elfe that we offered them. 
This metal is fo valuable in the ees 
of thefe warlike people, that expref- 
fions of the moft lively joy burf trom 
them when they found we had fome. 
Though at firft we fhowed it them only 
at a diftance, they knew it perfeétly 
well, from the found two pieces gave. 
when ftruck againtt each other. 

‘ In exchange for our articles, thefe 
people gave us almolt every thing they 
had in their canoes; and, which we 
confidered as a mark of the greateft 

confidence, they made not the leaft 
difficulty at difpofing of ail their wea- 
pons to us. 

¢ The largeft of the {pears they gave 
us were not abave five yards !ong, and - 
an inch and half thick: the fmallett 
were only half that lengih. They 
wereall inade of a fingle piece of very 
hard wood, which they had readered 
perfectly imooth. 

‘They gave us fithing lines, and 
hooks of different fhapes ; to the end 
of fome of which feathers were faften- 
ed, which they ufe as a bait for vora- 
cious fihes. Several of thefe lines 

wore of great length, and had.at the 
end a piece of hard ferpentine, to make 
ihem fink very deep iy the water. 
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We admired the fine polih they had 


given this tach was of a fheri- 
al form, farm ounted with a {mall 
protuoers sce, in wh ich they had made 


a hole, to pafs a ring g through. It 

moult be very difficul: to thef 

to bore a fione of fuch hardnefs, 
oubr requires a great dea! of time ; 


favages 
t 
is 


but they have much leifure for fuch 
employments, for their warts-are few, 


and the fea fupplies them with Tood in 
abundance? They fold us a great 
deal of filh, which they hat fh cau rxht; 
and there is fuch a quautit y along the 
coafl, that during the fiort time we 
Jay to, we faw feveral nun ne! ous fhoals, 
which, ring to the furface. of the 
fea, agitated it for aconiiderable {pace 
at different times, producing nearly 
the fame appearance as a current pail- 
ing over a fhailow in calm weather. 

¢ Thefe favages even fiipped them- 
felves of their clothes in order to bar- 
ter with us. 

« Some of the young men had drops 
at their ears, made with a ferpentine 
of great hardnefs. They were cet of 
of an oval figure, and for the moft 
part near four rnches long. 

‘ The men of riper years wore, as 
a kind of trophy, a little piece of the 
large bone of the fore-arm of a man, 
which hung at the breaf by a little 
firing that paiied round the neck. 
They fet 2 great value on this orna- 
ment. 

« I¢ is well known that thele peo- 
ple are greedy devourers of human 
ficth ; and every thing that recals to 
their minds the idea “of fuch food, 
feems to give them we greateft plea- 
fure. A failor on board offered cne 
of them a knife; and, to fhew him 
the ule of it, imitated the a¢tion of 
Cutting oir one of his fingers, which 
he immediately carr'ed to his mouth, 
and pretended to eat. ‘The cannibal 
watched all his motions, expreffed 
great joy, laug hing heartily for jome 
time, and cali ing his hands. They 
were all very tall, and of a mufcular 
make. Soon afier fun fet they left 
Bs. 

* At the fame moment a third canoe 
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arrived from the nreareft fhore, with 
we of the landers in it, who im- 
mediately demanded hatchets in exe 
€ ange for their eoods. One of them 
had al. cady obtained a hatchet, when 
another addrefled himfeif to us in a 
rough voice, bawling: out with all his 
flrength etotie (a hatchet) ard was 
not (lent till he had obtained one. 

‘It was now night, and oe. Efpe- 
rance was fo far diftant as to be out 
of fieht; ac cu rdisgly we let off a few 
fmol! quantities Sof powder, to induce 
her to make weed to us her fituation : 
but we obferved with furprife, that 
the natives, far from difplaying any 
dread of the effets of gunpowder, 
continued their barter neverthelefs. It 
had been dark for more than an hour, 
when they paddled away to the fhore. 

* As we lay to, we hove the Jead 
feveral times, and always found a 
bottom of fine fand, and from thirty- 
fix to fifty fathoms water.’ 

On the 25th, they reached the road 
of ‘fongataboo, and were immediately 
furrounded by the natives, who came 
on board in great numbers. During 
their encampment on the ifland of 
Pangaimotoo, the following adven- 
ture happened. 

‘ Two fenturies kept guard day and 
night at the poft we had elftablithed 
on the ifland of Pangaimotoo, who 
were inficient to keep off fuch of the 
natives as might endeavour to fleal 
into it fecretly, to carry off the arti- 
cles we had depofited there, Un- 
deubtedly no apprchenfions had been 
entertained, that they would break 
into it by force, for no precautions 
had been taken to gard againft an 
afiault. A native, however, took ad- 
vantage of a heavy fall of rain, which 
caine On juft as day was breaking; to 
get behind one of our fentries, and 
gave him fuch a violent firoke on the 
head with his club, that he knocked 
him down, though his helmet cap 
warded off much of the viclence of 
the blow. The affaffin immediately 
made off with his mufket; and the 
other fentry inflantly gave notice of i¢ 
to thofe of us, who were iiceping 
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in the tents. The alirm wos great, 
and feveral moved nearer to the thore, 
that they might be able to reach 
long-boat, if the iflanders fhould fall 
upon us in great number. The cry 
of alarm was heard on board the Ef- 
perance, that thip having come within 
hail of the fhore the prece di ing evening, 

and immediately a few mukkets were 
fired from her, to give notice of it to 
the Recherche: but our fear of a ge- 
neral attack from the natives did not 
continue long, for we quickly affured 
ourfelves, that moftof them were ftill 
faft afleep round our poft, and thofe, 
who had been awakened, hed fled. 
An officer, too, who arrived from the 
interior of the ifland, almoft at the 
infant of the affaffination, reported, 
that he had feen a great many of the 
natives, all of whom appeared to bim 
to be ina profound flecp. 

‘ The commander of our expedition 
went on fhore about fix o’clock, with 
a detachment weil armed, and gave 
o-ders to ftrike the tents immediately, 
and carry them aboard, with every 
thing that had been left at the pott 
for the purpofe of barter. 

‘Our removal much grieved feveral 
of the chiefs, who came to the gene- 
ral to exprefs the forrow they felt at 
this difagreeable affair. They loudly 
expreffed their difapprobation of this 
cowardly piece of treachery, faying, 
that the culprit deferved death, and 
fhould not long efcape the due reward 
of his crime. At the fame time they 
did every thing in their power to pre- 
vail on us to continue our barter as 
before. 

«Our detachment having advanced 
a little way into the ifland, to examine 

the difpofition of the natives, found 
near a thoufand, who had flepr in the 
neighbourhood of our poft, and re- 
quefted them to remove to a greater 
diftance; which they all did, except 

a {mail party of armed men, who, 
lifting up their clubs and fpears, re- 
fufed to retire a fingle ftlep. Perhaps 
it would have been proper ‘to have 
punifhed their audacity, which led us 
tp confider them as accomplices of 
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the affafin: buta chicf, named Too- 
bou, one of the king’s relations, fell 
upon them with fury, and quickly 
difperfed them by heavy blows with 
his club. 

‘ The general, before he got into 
the boat to return on board, made a 
few prefents to the different chiefs, 
who were colleéted around him. He 
alfo required them to deliver up the 
affafin, and return the mufket he h: 
ftolen, with the fabre that had b-< 
taken from our gunner the day befor es 
informing them, that he wou'ld ailow 
the baiter to be renewed on thefe 
conditions alone. 

© All the natives retired when our 
Jong boat put off from the fhore; but 
as toon as it arrived along-fide the 
veffel, feveral of them went to the 
fpot we had quitted, and examined it 

veryNcarefully, to fee whether we had 
van left fornethi ing or other bebind us. 
We obferved one, who had the dox- 
terity to pull out the nail by which 
one of our clocks had been hung up 
to a pot. 

« Fecnou {one of the chiefs) came 
on board in the afternoon, and made 
the general a prefent of fome bread- 
fruit, yams, plantains, andapig. Ia 
return he received a faw, a hatchet, 
and feveral chifels: but we perceived, 
that he gave the hatchet a decided 
preference to the other tools. After 
having paid the greateft attention to 
the acccunt we gave him of the attack 
made on our fentry by one of the na- 
tives, he promif:d to return the muf- 
ket the next day; and told us, that 
he would bring the affaffin to us, and 
do juftice on him in our prefence. He 
defired to fee the gunner, who had 
received a large wound in the —_ 
but happily not dangerous, as the he 
met-cap he wore had deadened “se 
blow. Feenou difplayed much fenfie 
bility on feeing the wound, and pre- 
fented the gunner with a piece of the 
fluff fabricated of the bark of the pa- 
per mulberry-tree, to ufe in dretling 
the wound. In faé& the properties of 

this ftuif render it well adapted to fick 
a purpofe.’ 
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On the 2gth, we have the conti- 
nuation of this ftory. 

* About nine in the morning, three 
chiefs came on board, to acquaint us 
that Toobon, the fupreme chief (eyué 
fai) of Tongataboo, Vavao, Ana- 
mooka, &c. was coming to pay us a 
vifit, and that he would deliver into 
our hands the affaflin we demanded, 
and reftore the mufket that had been 
ftolen. In faét, it was {carcely eleven 
o’clock when Toobou arrived, with 
feveral chiefs. The affaffin was at his 
feet, lying on his belly with his hands 
bound behind his back. He ordered 
him on board immediately, and then 
diref&ted the mufket, with its bayonet 
fixed, which had been taken from 
one of our fentries, to be brought. 
Two picces of ftuff, made of the bark 
of the paper mulberry, fo large, that 
each, if fpread out, would have com- 
pletely covered our vefiel, two hogs, 
and feveral very large mats, compofed 
the prefent which he brought to the 
commander of our expedition. The 
warrior Feenou, not di/daining to per- 
form the office of executioncr, lifted 
up his club, to beat out the brains of 
the culprit, and it was fomewhat dif- 
ficult to prevent him from doing jattice 
on the prifoner before our eyes. At 
length, however, he delivered him 
into the hands of the general, ima- 
gining, no doubt, that he was defi- 
rous of keeping him, to inflict on him 
himfelf the punifhment due to his 
crime. The prifoner too, fuppofing 
that his lait hour was come, already 
ftretched out his neck, when our fen- 
try, whom he had knocked down, 
begged the life of the offender. On 
this he was difmiffed, with a few 
ftripes on the back with a rope’s end : 
but Feenou, thinking this punithment 
far too little, again raifed his club, to 
put an end to hisexiience. The ge- 
neral bawled out as loud as he could, 
icai maté, (that he fhould grant him 
his life) but Feenou declared, never- 
thelefs, that he fhould not efcape the 
punifhment he deferved. As we were 

examining feveral marks on his head, 


fran blows this man had received 


with a club, before he had tees 
brought to us, we were informed, 
that thefe had been given to him when 
he was taken. The general ordered 
our furgeon to diefs his wounds, and 
then removed him to the Efperance, 
intending to fet him afhore in the night, 
to endeavour to fave his life.’ 

We have next a defcription of king: 
Toubou, with whom they had feveral 
interviews,’ as with the queen Tine, 
a corpulent woman, about fifty years 
of age. 
the thips. * Our maitre a’botel ftood 
behind her in readinefs to remove her 
plate, but fhe faved him the trouble, 
by keeping both it and the table-cloth 
for herfelf !’ 

The following is the account of the 
curious entertainment given by king 
‘Toubou to general Dentrecatteaux, 
and to which our plate refers. 

‘On the rft of April, at fix in the 
morning, the general fet off, agree- 
ably to the invitation of king Toobou, 
who meant to give him an entertain- 
ment in the ifland of Tongataboo. 
We accompanied him, with almoft all 
the officers of the expedition, and a 
detachment well armed. 

‘ Some of the natives, who followed 
us in their canoes, made us coaft along 
fhore toward the weft for fome time, 
in order fo conduét us to a places 
where, they informed us, we fhould 
find a great number of the natives af- 
fembled with feveral of their chiefs. 
As focn as we landed, Feenou came 
to meet the general, and accompany 
him into the mid of a large affembly 
of the natives, with Oma/ai at their 
head. ‘This chief invited him to fit 
down on his left-hand, after having 
ordered the natives, to arrange them- 
felves in a circle round him. We 
refted ourfelves a moment on fome 
mats fpread on the ground, under the 
fhade of feveral trees, fome of which 
were the cerbera manghas (Indian 
mango tree) others the hernandia ovi- 
gera (ovigerous jack-in-the-box tree) 
the fruit of which is ufed by thefe peo- 
ple as an ornament. Soon after we 


went to fee a very lofty thed, which 


She dined on board one of 
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ferved as a fhelter to a war canoe, 
eighty-feet long, the infide of which 
was ftrengthened by very flout knees, 
placed about a yard diftant from each 
other. Feenou, after having made us 
admire the conftruétion of this<ouble 
canoe, informed us, that he had taken 
it in an engagement, which he had 
fought with the people of the Feejee 
iflands. 

« As we proceeded toward the weft, 
we crofled a fpacious enclofure, form- 
ed of palifades, the pots of which, 
placed in an oblique direction, were 
tolerably near to each other; within 
this grew bread-fruit trees, plantain 
trees, the corypha umbraculifera (great 
fan-palm) &c. Further on, ta an 
enclofure of much leis extent, we 
found a fmall hut, of aconical figure, 
in which, we were informed, were 
depolited the remains of a chief lately 
dead ; and a caution was given us, 
that entering into it was pronibited. 

* After this we walked on near a 
quarter of an hour in a narrow path, 
bounded on each fide by palifades, 
till we reached an extenfive eiplanade, 
where king ‘Toobou was foon to ar- 
rive. 

«We were invited by Omalai, to 
take the cool air under a fied, the 
fhape of which was nearly haif an 
oval, twelve yards in length, by five 
in breadth. The roof, covered with 
the leaves of the vacoua, which ien- 
dered it impenetrable to the heavieit 
fhower, had an elevation of about Ave 
yardsard a half, and defcended within 
three quarters ofa yard of the « round, 
on which fome fine mats were “{orcad. 
'The‘floor was raiied fix or €) ipbi inches 
higher than the farroundis re earth, 
which fecured it from al! Ganper of 
being overfiowed ; and the roof was 
Supported by ten pillars 

*Atlength Toobou arrived with two 
of his daughters, who had poured on 
their hair an abundance of cocoa-nut 
oil, and wore each a neckiace, made 
with the pretty feeds of the abrus pre- 
catar us. 

_ © The natives formed a great con- 
courfe on all fides. According to our 


eftimation, at leaft four thoufand of 
them were prefent. 

‘ The place of honour, no doubt, 
was on the king’s left hand, for it wa 


‘there he invited the general to fit, 


who immediately ordered the prefents, 
which he intended for Toobou, to be 
brought forward. The king exprefied 
much thanifuluefs for them; but, of 
ali that was offered him, nothing fo 
much excited the admiration of this 
numerous aflembly, as a piece of 
crimfon damafk, the lively colcur of 
which produced from all fides an ex- 
clamation of eho! eho! which they 
continued repeating a long time, with 
an appearance of the greateft furprite. 
They uttered the fame exclama 10g 
when we unrolled a few pieces of rib- 
bon, in which red was the predomi- 
nant colour. The general then pre- 
fented a the-goat with kid, a he-goat, 
and a couple. of rabbits, one a buck, 
the other a doc, of which the king 
promifed to take the greatcit = 
and to Ict them breed and multi iply i 
the ifland. ‘ 

*Omalai, who, Toobou told us, 
was his fon, alfo reccived fome pre- 
fents from the general, as did feveral 
other chiefs. 

© Ono our right, toward the north- 
eat, were thirteen mufcians, feated 
under the thade of a bread fruit tree, 
which was loaded with a prodigious 
~~. of fruit. They lung toge- 
ther in differcnt parts. Four of them 
held in their hands a bamboo of a yard, 
or a yard pe ahatf | — with which 
they .beat time on the ground; the 
longett cf thefe hasboos fometimes 
ferving to mark the meafure. The 
founds thefe inftraments gave ap. 
proached tolerably near thole of we 
tambourtn, and the following were 
their proportions to each other. Two 
bambeos of the mddie length were 
in anifon, the longeit was a note and 
a half below them, and the fhorie‘t 
was two notes and a half above. Tie 
mmufician, that fung the counter tenors 
made his voice be heard much above 
the refl, though it was a little hoarte; 
and at the fame time he accompanied 
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it by beating with two little fticks of 
cafluarina ou a bamboo fix yards long, 
cleft throughout its whole length. 
Three mulicians placed before the 
others exprefied the fuvject of their 
fong by 2&tton allo, which no doubt 
they had thoroughly fludied, for their 
geftures were performed all together, 
and in the fame manner. Every now 
and then they turned toward the king, 
snaking not ungraceful motions with 
their arms: fometimes they bowed 
their heads quickly, till the chin 
touched the breaft, and fhook them 
feveral times, &c. 

«In the mean time Tocbou pre- 
fented the general with fome pieces 
of ftuff fabricated with the bark of the 
paper mulberry tree, cauiing them to 
be fpread abroad with a great deal of 
oltentation, that we might be fenfible 
of all the value of the gift. 

€ One of his minifters, who fat on 
his right hand, ordered fava to be 
prepared, and prefently a wooden 
bowl, of an oval thape, and a yard 
long, was brought in full of this li- 
quor. ‘ 
¢ The muficians, no doubt, had re- 
ferved their choiceft pieces for this 
inftant 3 as now, at every paufe they 
made, the cry of mali, mali, refound- 
ed from every quarter, and the reite- 
rated applaufes of the natives inform- 
ed us, that this mufic made a very 
ftrong and pleafing impreflion upon 
them. 

* The fava was then diftributed to 
the different chiefs, by him who had 
given orders for its preparation. He 
dent it co them in cups, which were 
made on the fpot with the leaves of 
the plantain, and every time he of- 
fered a cup, he pronounced, in a 
pretty loud voice, the name of him 
for whom it was intended. Feenou 
he ferved firlt, faying may? maa Feenou; 
and he did the fame to the other chiefs, 
all whofe names we could eafily pro- 
nounce, Some of thefe, perhaps, the 
reader will not be difpleafed to hear : 
they were Nufatoa, Fefé Mafi Famouna, 
Fatoumc:na, &c. 

* We may prefume, it was neceflary, 
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that fome of the chiefs fheuld judge of 
the goodnefs of the liquor, before the 
king drank, for it was not ofered to 
him till it came to the fourth cup. 

None was fent to his daughters ; and 

indeed it always appeared to us, that 
this liquor was reierved entirely for 

the men. 

¢ Notu ithfanding the prefence of the 
general, the king very foon feil afleep, 
and fnored aloud, with his legs crotf- 
ed, and his head bowed down almnoft 
to his knees. When he awoke, we 
fhowed him a drawing of a cow, and 
afked if that given to king Poulaho by 
captain Cock had bred. He knew 
the animal perfectly well, which he 
called doakka toote, and told us, there 
were none now at Tongataboo, but 
there were at Hapace. Several of 
the natives, however, affured us, imi- 
tating at the fame time tolerably well 
their lowing, that there were fome at 
Tongataboo, though others denied it. 
Thus we were unable to learn what 
had become of the bull and cow, 
which captain Cock had left on the 
ifland; and it was the fame with re- 
gard to the horfe and mare, which he 
had given to Feenou. Perhaps they 
were afraid that we fhould require 
fome of thefe animals from them. 

« Quitting the afembly, we walked 
toward the eaft, afeending a genile 
lope. At firft we paffed along paths 
bordered with palifadoes ; but we foon 
reached the end of thefe, and came to 
fields of yams fully cropped. Farther 
on, the ground, recently turned up, 
exhibited every appearance of ferti- 
lity. 

© We {con reached a delightful {pot 
on the top of a little hill, where the 
natives had formed a fort of rotunda, 
about four yards wide, with palifades, 
and fome fhrubs cut with art. Under 
this rotunda we ftill faw the remains 
of ava roots, that had been chewed ; 
and round it were twenty-four {mail 
huts, conitructed in a circle of fifteen 
or fixteen yards diameter. ‘Thele huts 
were all covered with cocoa leaves, 
interlaced together; their shape was 
nearly that of half an oval, three 
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yards long by two broad; and they 
were divided at the top, thoughout 
their whole length, by a very narrow 
flit, which was the only opening in 
thein, though there was no entering 
without feparating its edges. We 
weie informed ky fome of the natives, 
who had followed us, that the king 
requently came to this place, to drink 
kava, with feveral of the chiefs of the 
ifland, and that then each went to 
take a nap in thefe fort of huts. 

«We obferved in the hands of one 
lady, who appeared to be of fome 
confideration, a fort of mat, about 
two feet fquare, a and of a white co- 
lous, made of the hair of a horfe’s 
tail. Pofiibly they were obtained from 
thofe which Coo'x left on the ifland; 
but fhe would not iatisfy our curiofity 
on th 15 head. 

« The king had ordered his fubje&ts 
to bring the ‘prefents which he intend- 
ed for the general ; end ever fince 
half after ten we had fen many ar- 
rive at intervals, each of them carry- 
ing on his fhoulder a bamboo two yards 
long, at the ends of which heng imall 
fithes of the fcarus and chetodon ge- 
wera, moft of them ready drefled, 
aid wrapped in cocoa-leaves ; others 
brought bread-fi ruit, yams, &c and 
pre efently, by laying their . bamboos 
acrofs cach other, they raifed two 
portions of triangular pyramids, one 
of them two yards high, the other 
one yard only. The raw fifh already 
began to fink very much, 

« About one o'clock in the after- 
noon, Toobou went away, without 
faying a word to any perfon. We 
then left the aflembly, and were ac- 
companied to the place where we 
landed by Feenou and Omalai, who 
erdered a whole hog juit dreffed, 
fome ffh, yams, aad bread-fruit, to 
be brought us, and invited us to fit 
down to our repaft; but their hog not 
being half ready, for fuch is their 
ufual mode of cookery, we preferred 
going on board to dinner, 

‘‘Lhey then requeited us to accept 
thefe different articles of provifon, 
which they ordered to be carried into 


our long-boat, while others of the 
natives, -in obedience to the orders of 
Toobou, were filling it with the eat- 
ables taken from the pyramids, that 
had been ereéted for our commander. 
In a very little time, every thing was 
ready for our . ‘parture. 

©Ou ir boats having been obliged to 
pufh off from the iiore, on account 
of the low water, we could not reach 
them but by crofling a coral bank co- 
vered with water for more than three 
hundred paces: but we jound the na~ 
tives extremely civil; for, that we 
might not be wetted, they carried us 
to jome rocks juft above water, to 
which others ‘came with their canoes 
to fetch us, and conveyed us to our 
boats. 

‘ vi he men who cariied us appeared 
weil fatisfied with the articles we gave 
them “for their trouble; but in this 
fort pafage others contrived to gain 
fill n more,’ by robbing us at their eale, 
after having crept ‘hily behind us, 
while their countrymen had us on their 


backs. All thefe pickpockets, how- 


ever, did not meet with equal faccefs, 
for we gave chace to fome, whom 
we forced to reiiore what they had 
taken. 

* As foon as we got on board, the 
commanding officer informed us that, 
during our abfence, he had caufed a 
native to be feized, at the moment 
when he was going of with feveral 
articles of hardware, which he had 
ftolen between decks ; and that Fut- 
tafaihe, reprobating the habit of pil- 
fering, of which ihe natives rs 
— day guilty toward us, had af. 

efted to fay publicly, that the cul- 
ns fhould be punifhed with death. 
But this, they foon perceived, was all 
artifice on the part of tre chief: for, 
as fora as they began to infli@ the 
punifhment of the rope’s end on the 
pilferer, he interccded for his pardon, 


which, however, was not granted ;- 


and Futtafaihe feemed to be greatly 
affected at his receiving the five-and« 
twenty flripes, which “be had been 
condemned to fufer. 

{ To be continued. J 
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THE GLEANER, 


NumMsER XXV. 


A NEW correfpondent, 


N in a very 
Io g letter, 
ig 


which rcs me to 
abridge, if I think it proper, obferves, 
that ‘of late months no {ut ajo ha 

been fo frequently ca snvafied as the 
dearnefs or {carci 'y of pri 


he def 


vilions, nor, 


he adds, wi ith lefs impredion oa the 
public m : that we feem to have 
got into a he ibit of converfing on cer- 
tain fudjects, with a very 9 crave, and 
fometimes an angry face, which we 
afterward agree to difmmfs with as 


much indifference as if they did not 
belong to us; and that he firmly be- 
lieves we have no other end in view, 
either in our complaints or approba- 
tion, than to fill up 2 certain portion 
of converfation.” What follows, | 
tranicribe iiterally. 

* With reipect to fcarcity, Mr. 
Gleaner, it is notorious, that as foon 
as we have determined tnat the fcarcity 
is either real or artificial, that certain 
articles bear an extravagant price, that 
the middling ranks of hife find it very 
difficult to live in a genteel way, and 
that the poor can fearcely exift in 
any way, there is an end to all the 
imipreflion which this public calamity 
makes on our minds. It would, onthe 
coutrary, be natural to expec that 
fach a calamity, whether real or arti- 
ficial, fhould produce frugality in do- 
meftic management, and that the dif- 
ficulty of procuring the neceflaries of 
life fhould, for a time at leatt, fulpend 
the ufe of its luxuries. But this effeé 
of fcarcity, however natural to be 
expected, is rarely to be met wich. 
Intruth, a ftranger who beheld only our 
expenditure, and know nothing of our 
means, would imagine the prefent to 
be a time of vait penty and abound- 
ing riches ; and that the obje ct was 
not to fele& that which is cheaneit, 
but to take every poffible means, by 
the moft wanton profufion, to get rid 
of the burden of riches.’——My cor- 
refpondent concludes with the ufual 
requett, that I would ceniider this fub- 


A 


ject, and favour my readers (as he is 
pleafed to term it) wita a Gleaner 
upon economy. 

To this requeft Ihave many objec- 
tions. Experience has repeatedly 
taught me, that economy is a fubjeét 
of sreat delicacy, and that the moft 
fturdy moraliit will be reckoned highly 
impertinent, if he venture more than 
ahiat. A fhort letter on the fubject 
would perhaps efcape notice, aid: 
therefore be ufelefs, but along dii- 
fertation would, J am afraid, be 
confidered as perfonal, or the writer 
of it, by divulging what he has feen, 
would come under the fhocking im- 
putation of an informer, a fellow who 
gets acce{s to private houfes on pur- 
pofe to betray confidence, and expofe 
the conduct of his generous and hofpi- 
table friends. I have, therefore, made 
it a rule both in public and private to 
confine myfelf to fuch diftant hints and 
innuendos as may exprefs jome mean- 
ing, and even thofe conveyed in a 
whifper, and with ail due refpect for 
the modes and fafhions of the time, 

I agree, however, with my cor- 
sefpondent, that the complaints of 
fearcity, &c. are not followed by their 
natural effect, We hear, indeed, a 
great deal of economy, but we fee 
very litte of the practice: yet this 
theoretical way of confidering matters 
is not confined to this fubjeét only, 
Men, for example, who live the moit 
diffolute lives, wil not deny that life 
is fhort and uncertair, and will com- 
ment upon a ftriking initance of mor- 
tality at fome length, and with appa- 
rent earneftnefs, who at the fame time 
confider the whole as a fybje& for 
converfation rather than improvement, 
And I have heard of jate years many 
exceilent arguments advanced in fa- 
vour of religion, and againit the a- 
vowed infidelity of a neighbouring 
nation, by men whofe coniiant habit 
of life was the moft adverfe to Chrif- 
tianity, that can well be conccived. 

















Such men are like certain {choal-boys, 
who get their leffons by memory, and 
can conitrue each word with gramma- 
tical accuracy, but who give them- 
felves no trouble about the fenfe, and 
are quite fatisfied if they are account- 
ed good fcholars at f{chool-hours. Con- 
veriation is too much a kind of fchool, 
in which we ftrive to excel in logua- 
city, eloquence, ‘emphafis, wit, and 
other attributes of language, without 
feeling any intereft in what is faid, or 
any defire to practice even our own 
precepts. 
_ This difpofition zmong the public 
in general to talk of certain virtues, 
Without practifing them, is not, how- 
ever, mew, as my correfpondent feems 
to think in a part of his letter, which 
I have not tranferibed. They who 
are converfant in the political hittory 
of the laft forty years, will find many 
{fpecimens of it in the harangues of 
pretended patriots and oihers, who, 
having one object in view, think they 
cannot promoie it better’than by pro- 
fefling another, which is furtheft from 
their thoughts. On other occafions 
alfo it wili be found that men are 
much better in words than in actions. 
it has no doubt been my lot, in 
common with my readers, to have 
been obliged to liften, and perhaps 
join in converfation, on the popular 
topics of fcarcity and dearnefs; and 
I confefs, had [ been a ftranger to the 
country and its fituation, [ fhould have 
been inclined to doubt the exiftence of 
fuch fcarcity in any degree. A man 
may tell his phyfician fifty times that 
he has a violent fever upon him, with- 
out perfuading the phyfician to believe 
him, if none of the effects of fever 
have appeared. Neither the exiftence 
of adiiorder, nor the kind and degree 
of it can be afcertained, unlefs there 
are fome outward and vifible fymp- 
toms, fenfibic to the eye or the touch. 
Ff a man whois totally free from pain, 
and able to walk, jump, or dance 
Without the leaft inconvenience, were 
* to complain of the gout in his feet, 
we fhou.d neither be inclined to believe, 
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nor to pity him. And if, by a parity 
of reafoning, we hear men complain- 
ing of the dearnefs of the neceffaries 
of life, who do-not abridge themfelves 
even of its moft contemptible luxuries, 
we can have no compaffion for the 
fufferings they exprefs in words, and 
judging of their conduct, fhould be 
inclined to doubt their veracity. With 
all rational beings, economy is the 
natural confequence of fcarcity; but 
if fcarcity be followed by the profufion 
and extravagance of the moft fertile 
feafons, we mutt either conclude that 
it is not real, that-the complaint is 
without foundation, or that thofe per- 
fons who have a difeafe without the 
with for a remedy, are not to be 
clafled among the rational part of 
mankind. The leaft unfavourable 
conclufion we can draw is, that the 
expence of the times is not beyond 
the means, and that the fcarcity is not 
intolerable. 

With refpe& to what my corref- 
pondent has advanced of the ‘ burden 
of riches,’ I have fometimes thought 
we are becoming a nation of ftern 
philofophers, as far as contempt of 
money goes. They who reputedly 
poffefs the moft, feem mott defirous to 
part with it, and the fudden tranfi- 
tions from vaft opulence to poverty, 
which we have of late years witneffed, 
are a proof chat {ome men can carry 
their phiofply to great lengths. Be- 
fide the ordinary means of expendI- 
ture, fach as fplendid manfions, equi- 
poge, and keeping up rank, gaming 
has furnifhed us with fuch abundant 
varieties of profufion, that, let a 
man’s fortune be what it may, he 
need not defpair of getting rid of it 
within a reafozable time, and that in 
a manner (thanks to the gentle and 
generous fentiments of the times) no- 
wife unfavourable to his character. 

We have weekly bills of mortality 
publithed in the metropolis, and cas 
talogues of difeafes, with the number 
of perfons who died of each dileafe, 
publifhed monthly and annually. In 
imitation of thefe, perhaps it might nog 
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be unintrastive to heap regular lifts 
of the families and fortunes reduced to 
— in the courfe of a year, by the 
arious diforders incident to gaming, 
jae other cuflomary and approved 
ronds to ruin. As ‘the parith-clerks 
furnifh the bills of mortality, fo I 
would have the proprietors and waiters 
at the fubfcription-clubs fernith what 
might be called the ‘ Bills of Immera- 
lity,’ pointing out how many died in 
the courfe of the year of Wdi/?, how 
many perifhed by Hazard, how many 
were aflafinated by Tennis, how many 
lof& their all at Billiards, and how 
many were fent to their long home 
(the Gazette) by Quadrille. The 
martyrs to Fara, would make a dil- 
tinguithed figure in this lift, and even 
Chefi and Back+gammen might be ufe- 
ful contents for fuch a Pandora’s box. 
While the citizens, ¢ of fober fame,’ 
might be claffed as fufferers to the 
more humble, yet equally fatal difor- 
ders of Dranghts, Crickets Lan(quenct, 
and Cribbage. 

To this lift might likewife be added, 
what | confider as annyal epidemics, 
and always to be depended upon, I 
mean hor{e-races and watering- places; 
and one advantage’ which would re- 
fult from fuch a lift would be, that in 
times of fcarcity, we fhould, perhaps, 
be able to diicover a fpecies of mono- 
polizers, foreftallers, and regrators, not 
connected with the corn-exchange, or 
the Smithfield-market, but whici, ne- 
verthelefs, are as worthy of the atten- 
tion of the public, and the juit cen- 
fures of my lord chief juftice Kenyon. 
Whoever will take the trouble to com- 
pare the fcarcity and dearnefs refult- 
ing from the vilitation of God, with 


thofe which arife from the artifice of 


men, muit perceive a very ftriking 
difference, and the advantages of 
fludying and meditating upon this 
difference will, I am certain, be in- 
calculable. 

It would be ef great importance to 
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perfons in the outlet of life to inftituté 
fuch a comparifon, which a littie ob- 
fervation of what paffes around them, 
would enable them todo. They are 
moft liable to fuffer from a heedlefs 
participation of the extravagance in 
which they find thofe of their own 
rank involved. 

It appears evident, fays one who 
well knew the world, that frugality is 
neceflary even to complete the plea- 
fure of expence ; for it may be gene- 
rally remarked of thofe who fquander, 
what they know their fortune not fuf- 
ficient to allow, that in their mof 
jovial expence there always breaks 
out fome proof of difcontent and ime 
patience ; they either fcatter with a 
kind of wild defperation and affected 
Javifhnefs, as criminals brave the gal- 
lows waen they cannot efcape it; or 
pay their money with a peevith anxie- 
ty, and endeavour at once to fpend 
idly, and to fave meanly; having 
neither firmnefs to deny their paffions, 
nor courage to gratify them, they 
murmur at their own enjoyments, and 
poifon the bowl of pleafure by reflec- 
tion on the coft. Among thefe men 
there is ofen the vociferation of mer- 
riment, but very feldom the tranquil- 
lity of cheerfulnefs; they inflame 
their imaginations to a kind of mo- 
mentary jollity, by the help of wine 
and riot; and coniider it as the firft 
bu4nefs of the night to ilupefy recol- 
leStion, and lay that reafon afleep, 
which diflurbs their gayety, and calls 
upon them to retreat from ruin. 

This poor broken fatisfa€tion is, 
however, of f:ert continuance, and 
muit be expiated by a long feries of 
mifery and regret. In a fhort time, 
the creditor grows impatient, the laft 
acre is fold, the patlions and appetites 
fill continue their tyranny, with in+ 
ceffant cails for their ufual gratifica- 
tions ; and the remainder of life pafles 
away in vain repentance or impotent 
deiire. 
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OssERvVATIONS refpecting Oysters, and the Places where found. 


Concluded from Page gt. 


IRELAND has very abundant oyf. 
ter-banks near rhe village of Arklow, 
on the ealtern fide of Dublin, from 
which feed is conveyed to the artificial 
beds of the capital on the northern fide 
near Clontarf; and further fouth, at 
Sutton, not far from Howth. Alfo 
at Polebeg and Daikey, not far from 
Dublin; and particularly Ireland’s 
Eye, where the largeit and beit oyf- 
ters lie at the depth of about eighteen 
or twenty fathoms under the water. 
Likewife to the north of Dublin, near 
Rofh and Skerries, where the oyfters 
are falter and harder than in places 
where more freth water falls into the 
fea. Scotland has great abundance of 
oylters near the ifland of Inch Keith, 
which is not far from Leith. Thefe 
fhell-fith are found in various places 
on the coaft of France; fuch as the 
mouth of the Seine, where, though 
few in number, they are of an excel- 
Jent quality. On the coaft of Caen, 
in Normandy, there is a bank fix 
miles in length and one in breadth. 
They are found alfo in the Bay of 
Tfigny, and in the neighbourhood of 
Cherbourg. Thofe in particular are 
highly valuedwhich are collected at the 
mouths of fome flreams where the fea- 
water is fometimes thrown eatirely 
back, and which are called Auitres de 

ied. Granville, in Normandy, gains 
50,000 livres by this fithery. On the 
coait of Brittany there are very large 
oy fters, particularly at Concalle, where 
a great many are prefefved in places 
enclofed for the purpofe. ‘The bank 
at Painpol is almott entirely exhaniied. 
At the mouth of the Loire, between 
the rocks on the cuait of Poitou, on 
the coat of Aunis and Saintonge, 
where thofe who make bay-falt tranf- 
plant oyiters to marily places, in 


which they acquire a better quality, 
though they never become fo good as 
the green ones of Saintonge: allo ala 
téte de Buch, near. Bourdeaux. In 
Languedoc, near Cape Leuecate, there 
is an oyfier-bank at the depth of 
twenty feet. At the mouth of the 
Rhene, on the coat of Provence. At 
Paris thofe oyfters are mot citeemed 
which come from Bretagne, Rochelle, 
Bourdeaux, and particularly from 
Medoc. 

The Dutch have fome oyfier-beds 
on the coaft of Zealand, near Zierik- 
zee; oyfters are kept there alfo in pits 
as well as at the town of Brouwerf- 
haven, and particularly at Petten in 
North Holland: thofe of the laf- 
mentioned place are much efteemed, 
and are known under the name of 
Petten oyfters. For thefe pits * many 
fhip loads are tranfported every year 
from the coaits of England. 

There are exceedingly rich oyfter- 

banks in the duchy of Holftein and in 
the neighbourhoed of Jutland, which 
fupply moit of the oyiters ufed in the 
northern partof Germany. I enter- 
tained hopes that we fhould have ob- 
tained a complete deicription of thefe 
oy {ter-beds in the highly valuable col- 
ieétion of the Provinzial-blaitern of 
Schlefwig-Holftein, ‘as well as of the 
rade to which they give rife; but 
hitherto this hope, as tar as | know, 
has never been realifed. It gives me 
greater pleafure, therefore, to be able 
to fupply in fome meafure this defici- 
ency by the information on that fab- 
jet, which, by the means of profeffor 
Tychfen and M. Adler, I obtained 
fiom M. Todfen, a clergyman at 
Uberg near Tondern. 

The royal oyiter-beds lie all toge- 
ther on the weltern coait of the duchy 





* Ocferpulten waatin de ocflers gefpecnd worden. Oyers-banks firitarofe on the 
coafts of Huiland about the beginning of this century, a few years before it began to 
be obferved that fhips were defiroyed by fea-worms, as we are intormed by Svilius in 


gontemplat. 


his HA. nat. teredinum.—See alio Leeuweinhock’s Arcana nature, or Experimenta et 
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of Schlefwig, between the idands 
Fande, Rom or Romoée, Sylt, Fonr, 
Amrom, Novaitrand, Silworm, Siide- 
rog. and extend fiom the ditirict of 
Riven to Helgoiand. The number of 
the beds from which oyfters can be 
filhei is at prefent reckoned to be 
fitty: the greater part of them take 
their names from th perfons by whom 
they were dilcovered. Some of them 
are a furlong, fome a quarter of a 
mile, and iome half a mile in leneth ; 
and taeir breadth is equally various. 
M. Todfea afcribes, and with great 
propriety, the excellent quality of 
theie oyiters to the water which in the 
{pring is {wept by a continued eat 
wind that blows from the continent 
through the canal and fluices. The 
oyiiers of thefe different banks are not 
ali of the fame kind; in fome they 
arelarge, in others of a moderate fize, 
and in many only {mall: the lait, 
were they left to grow oider, would 
never attain to a larger fize. The 
Jarge oyiters are called deputat-auftern, 
the relt Laufmanfauftern. Till the year 
1794, the’royal chamber of domains 
Jet thefe oytter-banks to -the higheft 
bidder for the term of fix years; but 
as this period was too fhort for the 
perfons who took the leafe, and pre- 
judicial to the fithery, they were let 
to the prefent lefiee, M. Afmufien, 
merchant in Tondern, during his na- 
tural life, from the year 1796, for the 
yearly fum of 7505 dollars, which 
mutt always be paid in advance. He 
has bound himfelf to furnifh yearly 
3124 barrels of oyfters to be deliver- 
ed {rom time to time, but each time 
never Jefs than four, and never more 
than eight barrels, carriage free, at 
Haderfleben, for tne royal family. 
This city is diftant about ten miles 
from the village of Hoyer, where the 
oyiters are landed, and which is a mile 
from Tondera. The lefice is per- 
mitted to fifh for and fell oyfters only 
during the four laft and the four firft 
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months of the year. The inftruments 
ufed for fifhing up thefe oyfters are of 
the fame kind as thofe employed in 
oiher countries, The moft common 
isa kind of drag-net made of thongs 


of feals-tkin worked together, and’ 


faflened to an iron frame which fcrapes 
up the oyiters. Thete nets, when the 
fithermen have arrived at the proper 
piace, are let down by means of ropes 
made fait to the iron frame. M. 
Aimuffen ufes at prefent eighteen vef- 
fels, which are perfeCly fimi'ar to 
thofe of which figures have been given 
by Duhamel. The fithermen bring 
their lading either to the above-men- 
tioned village of Hoyer or to Hufum*, 
which is fevea miles from Tondern. 
From there the oyfters are conveyed 
to Apenrade and Flenfburg, and thence 
in thips to the Ealt Sea, where the 
confumption is greateit, for a barrel 
fometimes is fold there at the rate of 
100 roubles, It is not true that they 
coft dearer to the natives than to fo- 
reigners: a hundred coft a dollar ; 
and a barrel, containiug from 800 to 
1000 oyfters, about ten dollars, fome- 
times more or lefs. 

The number caught, and the con- 
fumption, v&ry exceedingly in differ- 
ent years. During flormy weather 
and fevere froft, none can he fifhed. 
The number fifhed up yearly, the lef- 
fee, for reafons which cannot be dif- 
approved, has hitherto kept a fecret ; 
but it is certain that 2000 barrels 
would fcarcely be fufficient to pay the 
rent and expences. 

Thefe fhell-fith are more or lefs in- 
jured by froft and ftormy weather, ac- 
cording to the depth at which they lie. 
Some beds at high tides have only 
eight, fome three, and fome fcarcely 
two fathoms water above them; and 
the laft fuffer moft when continued 
froft prevails with a wind from the 
eaft or north, becaufe on thofe oc- 
cafions the tide is fcarcely perceptible 
on this coaft, The beds during ftormy 


* Ihave been told by a friend that prayers for the prefervation of this oyiter-bed 
formerly were offercd up in the church of Hufum ; but this has been omitted for feveral 
years patt, becauife the owner refufed to allow the clergyman about two hundred oyfters, 
which he claimed for performing that duty. ' 7 
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weather are fometimes covered with 
fand and fea-weeds, but by the fame 
caufe they may be freed from them. 
Thofe beds which are in danger of 
being covered with mud, fand, fhells, 
or fea weed, the fifhermen endeavour 
to keep clean by continual ffhing on 
them; but thofe beds which contain 
a great number of young oyiters they 
{pare as much as poflible. 

The five-fingered fith infefts thefe 
beds, but the oy fter-fifhers call it the 
flar-fifh. A long red worm, alio, 
with a great number of feet, is found 
among thofe oyfiers which are eld and 
fickly. Oyfters of three years old are 
accounted fit for fale. The leffee is 
forbidden, under the fevereit penalties, 
to fifh up any younger. The fifher- 
men mutt carefully feparate the young 
ones from thofe which are eatable, 
and throw them back into the beds. 
To be able to diftinguith the three 
years old oylters, it is necefflary to be 
well acquainted with the beds where 
they are found: if this is the cafe, 
they may be eafily known from the! 
young oyfters by their form, and the 
fize of their fhell. 

The oyfter-banks of Jutland lie on 
the eaftern fide of the northern ex- 
fremity, near Fladfrand, a market- 
town, where there is a paflage over 
to Norway ; alfo at the ifland of Lef- 
foe, fitate in the Cattegat, three 
miles from Sabie, in the diffrict of 
Aalborg. Refpecting this fifhery, fe- 
veral regulations have been publithed, 
ore of which is dated February 1709. 
Attempts have often been made to 
traniplant oyfters to the large bays 
which extend from the Cattegat 
twenty miles acrofs the country, and 
nearly interfeét it ; but they have been 
attended with as little fucceis as thofe 
on the coaft of Seeland. © 

Norway has excellent oyfters, and 
in great abundance on the weflern 
coaits. The beft are thofe found. on 
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the rocks, and called rock-oyfters. 
Many of them are pickled, and fent 
in jars and other vefiels, which con- 
tain the fixteenth part of a barrel, to 
different parts of the eaft fea. Thefe 
oyiters often con:a'n pearls ; but they 
are not of a large lize, and never have 
complete fplendour. 

Sweden has excellent oyfers on the 
coaft of Bahus-Liin, near the ifland of 
Kafteré, a mile weit from Strémitad, 
from which they are fent, as well as 
from Udewalla, to every part of the 
kingdom. » The fithermen there pre- 
tend that, when an oyiter-bed has 
been exhaufted, it requires fiom four 
to five years before it is again ftocked. 

Italy has oyfters of different quali- 
ties. Thofe found near Ancona are 
of a large fize, but not very well 
tafted. ‘Thofe are accounted the beft 
which are produced in prodigious mul- 
titudes near T'arento, in the ica called 
Mare Piccolo, or li Picciol Mare, which 
is alarge bay that extends pait Ta- 
rento toward the noth-eaitt. 

The Mediterranean fea, in general, 
has more fhell-fifh than the ocean any 
where contains in the jame {pace ; but 
no part of it is more abundant in this 
refpe&t than the Golfo Tarantino, the 
harbour of the city, and the Prccicd 
Mare. Fithing is the principal or 
only occupation of the inhabitants, 
who chiefly live by it: on this account 
the greateit care is taken to preferve 
and inc¥eafe the oyfter-beds. At pre- 
fent there are feven, which belong 
partly to theking, partly tothe clergy, 
and partly to private perions. ‘They 
zre all let on leafe. ‘i'‘hofe who pay 
to the proprietors 30 carlini may fifh 
for oytters til St. Andrew’s day. It 
is afferted that they bring in yearly 
21,348 ducats, and that the duty on 
all the oyfters and fhell-fith which are 
fent from the city amounts to 5615. 
If we add to this what is aained by the 
preparation of byflus (dana jinna* ) 


* A kind of filky threads, about five or fix inches in length, which fome kinds of 
fheii ih (mytilus p:nn&) throw out, and with which they attach themfelves to the rocks 
and other folid bodies. When thefe threads are burnt, they emit, as filk does, a finell 
like that of urine. The pinna marina throws out a byfus, which is fit for being ma- 


nufactured, aud is valued: more than wool. 
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we may eftimate, according to the 
affertion of the archbithop Jofeph 
Capece-Latro, the whole. annual re- 
tutn at 100,000 ducats. Great care 
is here taken that the oyfters may not 
be difturbed during the time they are 
ipawning, and that all the young ones 
_be thrown back again into the iea. It 
is gene wie rg here that all fhell- 
&ih are fattelt and fulleit at the time 
of the full moon. 

The oytters of the Mare Piccels are 
at prefent to the rich Italians w bat 
thofe of the Luc rine Jake were to the 
ancient This lake extended in 
Ca pas ania fi te Baiz to the lake 

d from tie 


thoueh ir 





Avernus, and was feparate 
ica only by a mole; but, 
has been celebrated by fo many poets, 
it is at prefent only a pond, which is 
fcarcely fufficient for watering cattle. 
Jn the year 1536, on St. Michael’s- 


day, an earthguaxe, w 1 had con- 
fo violent 








tinued fome time, became 
tha tt the lake retired from its 
and its bafon was almolt entirely tilled 


up ; as was the ca 
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ale, in part, with the 


ANTICIPATION of the Pos 


THIS curious article was written 
during fir Richard’s iife, by Dr. Run- 
dle, and is now firf nade pu blic by 
the Rev. Weedon Butler. 

‘On the — day of — in the year 
— died firR.S , (in dece: icy we 
muft fuppofe him dead when we fim 
up his ations). It is pity there is no 
perfon of abilities left, to give is cha- 
racter to the world, w ho drew fo 
many, fo finely! In a_ well-written 
life of him might be feen an epitome 
of mankind; aud the motto of his firit 
‘Tatlers, was as true of his example as 
of his writings *. Surely, fo many 
follies, and fo much worth, were ne- 

ver blended together in any fingle 
perfon before. “The lait he refelved 
fhould be the guide of his beha- 
viour, though he always followed the 
former. 








* Qnicquid agunt hominefs voftri eft farrago librelli, 
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lake Avernus. The neighbouring 
{mall town of T ripergala was {wal- 
lowed up with ail its inhabitants and 
riches. It contained a great many 
monks and nuns, who, it is faid, led 
very iotieatan lives. ‘ It might have 
been expected,’ fays Biai: wille, *that 
the gulph would inte been fatisfied 
with the nuns and monks, and that it 
would not have carried its revenge 
further: but this was not the esl: 
as a monument to polte rity, it threw 
up fuch a quantity of fiith, that it 
pr rd iced a mountain a miie in height 
aid four miles in circum!erence.’ 

For fome years patt oyfiers have 
been | brought to Hamburgh from the 
fo‘lowing ; places, though from many 
of them their arrival is accidental :—~ 
London; Havre; Schelling, an ifland 
near the coaft of Welt Friefland ; 
Borkum, an ifland ne ar  Groninges 5 ; 

Soltkamp, ia the province of Gron- 
ingen ; Waainne.  Renelinaes ; 
Amerum or Amréen, an illand near 
Rypen; Schirmerkog, and Febarfon, 


s CHARACTER 


He was a coquette to virtue; made 
continual advances, and feemed jutt 
yielding himflf up to the comely 
dame who courted him, as fhe once 
did Hercules ; when, on a fudden, he 
would flounce of, flirt back, and fink 
into the arms of pleafure. His foul, 
pe his = m morning-hours, was truly 

reat; and fome Gefign for public 
ik the improvement of knowledge, 
and the fecurity of liberty (which he 
See A efteemed the menbeod of the 
mind ) was formed in his thoughts, and 
was the delight of his meditations: 

and it muft be.owned that England is 
ungratefal, if fhe doth not confefs, 
that the prefent happinefs fhe enjoys 
was more guarded to her by dim, 
than by any thoufand other private 
men fhe can boaft of. He had un- 
daunted courage to oppofe all man- 
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kind, for the fake of what was right; 
but fill, his inborn imprudences ge- 
herally rendered that courage feebly 
ufeful to the world ; and his inability 
to withliand fome evening’s merri- 
ment ruined half his attempts. 

But, notwithflanding the ridicule of 
fuch an alloy in his patriot-ambition, 
he went on, like others, through good 
and ill report ; and fuffered himfelf to 
be laughed at and railed at, with all 
the indolence and infenfibility of a 
ftoic. 

No bribes of riches or greatnefs 
could have tempted him to do a bafe 
action; though the necefiities into 
which his careleffmefs in the manage- 
ment of his fortune, and a thoughitlefs 
generofity, had thrown him, often 
compelled-him te fubmit to bafeneifes, 
almott as low as thole, by which others 
raife eftates, and become glorious in 
villainy. Yet, while he did it, he 
feorned and hattd himfelf; and rev 
folved to be rich, that he might be 
honef. Bat fttil, the want of money 
returned, and with it all the mean 
fhifts to extricate himfelf fiom the 
fatigue of lying to his creditors. 

Thus he went on, in a continual 
round of feli-diltie, and doing actions 
which produced new felf-diflike : but 
he had this to fay for his worft con- 
de@, that his vices were always ren- 
counters; and never meditated wick- 
ednefs, : 

He was a pleafant companion, a 
generous enemy, and 2 zealous friend. 
His company was courted by every 
body, as more entertaining than a 
comedy : he never refuled to forgive, 
and then forget, the injuries that had 
been done him by thofe, who defired 
they fhould be forgiven ;.and all his 
fortune was at the command of his 
friends, as well as his labour and re- 
putation. . He feemed to want gold 
only to give it away: his bufy mind 
purfued proje& after project, in hopes 
to be rich; that by it he might be 
more eminently ferviceable to his 
friends, and his country. He em- 
braced every appearance that flattered 
bhis public-{pirited avarice, though 
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the propofal were ever fo wanton and 
improbable.. In hopes of getting im- 
menfe wealth, he ran after every 
vhim, and fo firft aimed at the Philo- 
fopher’s fone ; and when that woald 
not do, he could condefcend to be 
thought the author of the humble dif- 
covery of a new-fafhioned hoop-petti- 
coat: bat ftill it was with the facred 
view of ferving his country by his 
riches. 

This brifenefs and quickfightednefs, 
to find out mines of treafure in a xo- 
tion, made him enquire out great 
pumbeis of men of abilities, who were 
ebfcured by poverty; and animated 
them to exert their inventive talents, 
by high promifes. When any ofthem 
had contrived a handfome fcheme, he 
would, in the hurry of his approba- 
tion, expend his whole cafh to pro- 
mote it: and at laft, when the pro- 
ject was almoft ready to repay witlr 
interelt his trouble and charges, the 
hopes would be blated, for want of 
another ten pounds to complete the 
undertaking. ‘Thus he rid hard, con- 
tinually courfing after treafure; and, 
when his dog bore at the game, by a 
nimble unexpected turn, it always 
efcaped trom his mouth, and he re- 
turned empty : however, he comfort- 
ed himfcif that &¢ had brave {port, 
and went out again the next day, fiefh 
and eager to the field. ‘Thus, con- 
itantiy, with high hopes and felf-com- 
placency, hz renewed his proje&, as 


warm in expectation of fuccets, as if 


he had met with no difappointment, 
He was often within a day of being 
the richeft, and therefore the honefteft 
man in England: but, before that ill- 
natured to-morrow came, he died = 
much Jameated by all who value wit 
and good fenfe ; and he muii be own- 
ed to be, if not virtuous, yet a lover 
of virtue, 

His writings will make him beloved 
by ail; in ages to come, when his fol- 
lics are forgot, or foftened by time. 
To him we owe not only his own per- 
formances, but thofe of others hke- 
wile; and he was properly the man- 
tuidwife to all the children of the 
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mufes, born in his own time, and was 
fufpected very often to be their father 
alfo. 

He would have been what he was, 
had Addifon never been born: but 
Addifon would have died with narrow 
fame, had he never had a friendthip 
with fir Richard, whofe compofitions 
have done eminent fervice to mankind. 
To him we owe, that {wearing is un- 
fafhionable, and that a regard to re- 
ligion is become a part of good- 
breeding. 

He had learning ; but it was feldom 
transfufed into his performances. He 
ftudied nature more than books ; and 
as Numa confulted with Egeria, and 
learned his laws from that divine 
nymph, fir Richard was in love with 
a more real goddefs ; and was taught 
by her, in reality, all his precepts. 
He had an art to make people hate 
their follies without, hating them- 
felves for having them; and he thew- 
ed gentlemen a way of becoming 
virtuous with a good grace. 

A bold free {pirit, a lively humour, 
a quicknefs of thought, and the moft 
delicate touches oF the paflions, in- 
{p:re pleafure into all that read and 
underitand his writings. He had not 
keifure and coolneis enough to bear 
the fatigue of being correct; his ob- 
fervations on mankind crowded fo faft 
upon him, that, for want of patience 
to write them down in a due, itudied, 
natural order, he fometimes became 
obicure. His fatire was fevere, and 
pointed ; but, I think, he never once 
exerted that talent againit his private, 
but always againft his country’s ene- 
mics; and therefore thewed good- 
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nature, even in his fharpeft and bit- 
tereft invectives. 

He had no genius for rhime: and 
he knew that he had not, and there- 
fore but feldom attempted it. Thofe 
who love Steele, will only admire 
Addifon : he will never have many 
applauders ; but thofe who can relifh 
him, will never think any writings 
equal to thofe he has left us. 

How good his political judgment 
was, may be learnt from his letters 
to fir Miles Wharton, and to the bai- 
lif of Stockbridge : how generous his 
fentiments of religion, may be feen in 
his epifile to the Pope. The juftnefs 
of his wit, and his exact knowledge 
of true chara&ter, every body con- 
felfed, by their approbation of his 
Plays and Tatlers. 

Let thy faults, O fir Richard, be 
buried in thy grave, and thy virtues 
be imitated by ali! Let thy writings 
be beloved; for whoever doth that 
fincerely, will, before he thinks of it, 
become a lover, if not-a practifer, of 
virtue; and the world may owe to 
thee the removal of fopperies, that 
are to be born again in centuries to 
come. Thy works wil! be a medicine 
of the mind, and cure all the green- 
fickneffed appetites that will feize on 
the gay and the young, without fo 
friendly a cordial. If all who have 
been, or fhall be, benefited by thy 
advice, will own themfelves thy ad- 
mirers, never could author boaft a 
more univerfal or better founded ap- 
plaufe : and Socrates himfelf fhall have 
fewer difciples than Steele.’ 

T. Runpveg. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 
[By Burns, the celebrated Scotch Poet.] 


ON rummaging over, fays Burns 
to his correfpondent, fome old papers, 
I lighted on a MS of my early years, 
in which I had determined to write 
myfelf out; as I was placed by for- 
tune, among a clafs of men to whom 
my ideas would have been nonfente, 

2 


I had meant that the book fhould have 
Jain by me, in the fond hope, that 
fome time or other, even after I was 
no more, my thoughts would fall into 
the hands of fomebody capable of ap- 
preciating their value. It fets off 
thus ; 
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* Obfervations, Hints, Songs, Scraps 
of Poetry,’ &c. by Robert Burns, a 
man who had little art in making 
money, and ftill lefs in keeping it; 
but was, however, a man of fome 
fenfe, a great deal of honelly, and 
unbounded good will to every @ea- 
tufe, ratwnal and irrational. As he 
was bot little indebted to fcholattic 
education, and bred at a plough-tail, 
his performances muft be ttrongly 
tin&tured with his unpolithed, ruitic 
way of life, but as I believe they are 
really his ow, it may be fome enter- 
tainment to a curious obferver of hu- 
man nature to fee how a ploughman 
thinks and feels, under the preffure 
of love, anxiety, ambition, grief, 
with the like cares and paffions, which, 
however diverfified by the modes and 
manners of life, operate pretty mugh 
alike, I believe, on all the fpecies. 

THERE is certainly fome connexion 
between love, and mufic, and poetry; 
and therefore, [ have always thought 
a fine touch of nature, that paflage in 
a modern love compofition : 


* As toward her cot he jogg'd alone, 
Her name was frequent in his fong.’ 


For my own part, I never had the 
Jeaft thought, or inclination of turn- 
ing poet till I got once heartily in 
love ; and then rhyme and fong were, 
in a manner, the fpontaneous lan- 
guage of my heart. 

a 

T wave often ob/erved in the courfe 
of my experience of auman life, that 
every man, even the worit, has fome- 
thing good about him; though very 
often nothing eife than a happy 
temperament of conflitution inclining 
him to this or that virtue. [for this 
reaion no man can fay in what degree 
any other perfon, befide himfelf, can 
be, with itrict juftice, called wicked. 
Let any of the itricteft charaéter for 
regularity of conduct among us, ex- 
amine impartially how many vices he 
has never been guilty cf, not from 
any care or vigilance, but for want of 
epportunity, or fome accidental cir- 
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cumftance intervening ; how many of 
the weakneffes of mankind he has 
efcaped, becaufe he was out of the 
line of fuch temptation: and what of- 
ten, if not always, weighs more than 
all the reft; how much he is indebied 
to the world’s good opinion, becaufe 
the world does not know all; I fay any 
man who can thusthink, will fcan the 
failings, nay, the faults and crimes, 
of mankind around him, with a bro- 
ther’s eye. 

I have often courted the acquaiate 
ance of that part of mankind, com- 
monly known by the ordinary phrafe 
of blactguards; {ometimes further than 
was confiftent with the fafety of my 
character: thofe who by thouzhtlefs 
prodigality, or headitrong paflions, 
have been driven to ruin. Though 
difgraced by follies, nay, fometimes 
* ftlained with guilt’? ******, [have 
yet found among them, in not a few 
inftances, fome of the nobleft virtues, 
magnanimity, generofity, difintereked 
friendthip, aud even modetty. 

SE 

I ruiwx the whole fpecies of young 
men, may be tatura'ly euvough dj- 
vided into two grand claffes, which [ 
fhall call the grave, and the merry; 
though by the bye, thefe terms do not 
with propiicty enough exprefs my 
ideas. ‘The grave I hall caft into the 
ufual divifion of thofe who are goaded 
on by the love of money, and thofe 
whefe darling with is to make a figure 
in the world. The meiry, are the 
men of pleafure of al! denominations 5 
the jovial lads who have too much 
fire and {pirit, to have any fettied rule 
of aStion ; but without much deliberg 
tion, follow the flrong impulfes of na- 
ture: the thoughtlefs, the carelefs, 
the indclent, im particular 4e, who 
with a happy fweetnefs of natural 
temper, and a cheerful vacancy of 
thought, tleals through life, generally 
indeed in paveriy and obfcurity 5 but 
poverty and obfcurity are only evils 
to him who can fit gravely -down, and 
make a repining comparifon between 
his own fituation and that of others ; 
and lattly, to grace the guerua, iuch 
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are, generally, thofe whofe heads are 
capable of all the towerings of genius, 
and whofe hearts are warmed with all 
the delicacy of feeling. 

As the grand end of human life, is 
to cultivate an intercourfe with that 
Being to whom we owe life, with every 
enjoyment that can render life delight- 
ful: and to maintain an integritive 
condust toward our fellow-creatures ; 
that fo by forming piety and virtue 
into habit, we may be fit members 
for that fociety of the pious and good, 
which reafon and revelation teach 
us to expect beyond the grave: I do 
not fee that the turn of mind, and pur- 
fuits of any fon of poverty and ob- 
feurity, are in the leaft more inimical 
to the facred interefts. of piety and 
virtue, than the, even lawful, buft- 
ling and ftraining after the world’s 
fiches and honours: and I do not fee 
but that he may gain heaven as well 
(which by the bye is no mean con- 
fideration) who iteals through the vale 
of life, amufing himfelf with every 
Jittle fower that fortune throws in his 
way as he who flraining ftraight 
forward, and perhaps befpattering all 
about him, gains fome of life’s little 
eminences, where, after all, he can 
only fee, and be feen a little more 
confpicuoufly, than what, in the pride 
of his heart, he is apt to term, the 
poor, indolent devil he has left behind 
him. 

a 

As I am what the men of the 
world, if they knew fuch a man, 
would calla whimfical mortal; I have 
various fources of pleafure and enjoy- 
ment which are, in a manner, secular 
to myfelf; or fome here and there, 
fuch other out-of-the-way perion. 


Such is the peculiar pleafure I take in 
the feafon of winter, more than the 
reft of the year. ‘This, 1 believe, 
may be partly owing to my misfor- 
tunes giving my mind a melancholy 
cat; but taere is fomething even in 
the 


‘ Mighty tempeft, and the hoary wafte 
Abrupt and ceep, ftretch’d o’er the buried 
earth,’ 


which raifes the mind to a ferious 
fublimity, favourable to every thing 
great and noble. There is fcarcely 
any earthly object gives me more—I 
do not know if I fhould call it plea- 
fure—but fomething which exalts me, 
fomething which enraptures me—than 
to walk in the fheltered fide of a 
wood, or high plantation, in aclondy 
winter-day, and hear the ftormy wind 
howling among the trees, and raving 
over the plain. Itis my beft feafon 
for devotion: my mind is wrapt up 
in a kind of enthufiafm to /im, who, 
in the pompous language of the He- 
brew bard, ‘ walks on the wings of 
the wind.’ 

SHENSTONE finely obferves, that 
love-verfes, writ without any real pat- 
fion, are the mott navfeous of all con- 
ceits: and I have often thought that 
no man can be a proper critic of love- 
compofition, except he himfelf, in 
one or more inftances, have been a 
warm votary of this paffion. -As I 
have been ail along a miferable dupe 
to love, and have been led into a 
thoufand weakneffes and follies by it, 
for that reafon [I put the more con- 
fidence in my cricical fkill, in diftin- 
guifhing foppery and conceit from 
real pafiion and nature. 


BroGRAPHICAL REGISTER of eminent PERSONS deceafed in 1799. 


Concluded from Page 104. 


Lorsp Moneeoppo. 

James Buruett, lord Monboddo, 
was a defcendant from an ancient fa- 
mily in the county of Kincardine, in 
Scotland. He was born in the year 
3714. He xeccived his education at 


a Scotch Univerfity, at a time when 
an enthufiafm for the literature of 
Greece and Rome was highly predo- 
minant. Choofing to embrace the 
profeftion of the law, he paffed fuc- 
cefsfully through the ordinary courlg 
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of preliminary ftudies, and was, in 
due time, received as a member of 
the faculty of advocates at Edinburgh. 
From early youth, his application to 
his literary and juridical ftudies, was 
feverely diligent. In the year 1767, 
he obtained a judge’s feat, on the 
Scotch bench, called the Court of Sef- 
fion ; and difcharged the duties of that 
office with an affiduity, a patience, a 
clear intelligence, and an uprightneis, 
which do honour even to juftice her- 
felf. ‘The courfe of his ftudies led 
him to attempt the compofition of a 
work, which might raife his name to 
diftinion among men of letters. He 
refolyed that his firft work fhould af- 
ford, to the confufion and aftonithment 
of the moderns, a complete vindica- 
tion of the wifdom and eloquence of 
his admired ancients. The volumes 
of his * Origin and Progrefs of Lan- 
guage,’ were publifhed about the year 
1773,and were very varioufly treated 
by the critics. 

Thofe who were partial to modern 
literature, on account of their igno- 
rance of that of antiquity, or who, 
though not unacquainted with the 
more popular of the ancient authors, 
were, however, ftrangers to the deeper 
mylteries of Greek erudition, con- 
demned lord Monbeddo’s work with 
bitter and contemptuous cenfure. The 
Scottiih literat!, almoft to a man, de- 
clared it to be unworthy of perufal. 
Nothing, it was faid, but the ftrange 
abfurdity of his cpinions, could have 
hindered his book from falling dead- 
born from the prefs. In England, 
however, its reception was fomewhat 
lefs unpropitious to the author’s hopes. 
In the late Mr. Harris, (the philofo- 
pher of Ma'm{bury) he found an ad- 
mirer and literary friend, who was 
himfelf deeply verfant in Grecian 
learning and philofophy, and was 
exceedingly delighted to meet with 
one that had culuvated thofe ftudies 
with equal ardour, and worthipped the 
excellence of the ancient Greeks, as 
far above all other excellence. His 
private life was fpent in the prattice 
of all the focial virtues, and in the 
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enjoyment of much domeftic felicity ; 
the latter, indeed, was for a time in- 
terrupted by the death of a wife and 
fon whom he tenderly loved; but he 
endured the lofs with a firmnefs fitted 
to do honour either to philofophy or 
religion. 

In addition to his office as ajudge 
in the fupreme civil court, in Scote 
land, an offer was made to him of a 
feat in the court of jufticiary, the 
fupreme criminal court. But though 
the emoluments of this place would 
have made a convenient addition to 
his income, he refufed to accept it: 
left its bufmefs fhould too much de- 
tach him from the purfuit of his fa- 
vourite ftudies. His patrimonial eftate 
was {mall, not affording a revenue 
of more than 300] a year. Yet he 
would not raife the rents, would never 
difmifs a poor old tenant, for the fake 
of any augmentation of emoiument 
offered by a richer ftranger; and, in- 
deed, fhewed no particular folicitude 
to accomplith any improvement upon 
his lands, fave that of having tie 
number of perfons who fhould refide 
upon them as tenants, and be there 
fuitained by their produce, to be, if 
poilible, fuperior to the population of 
any equal portion of the lands of his 
neighbours. 

‘The vacations of the court of fefs 
fion afforded him leifure to retire every 
year, in {pring and in aufumn, to the 
country; and he ufed then to drefs in 
a ftyle of fimplicity, as if he had been 
only a plain farmer, and to live among 
the people upon his eftate, with ail the 
kind familiarity and attention of an 
aged father among bis grown-up chile 
dren. It was there he nad the plea- 
fure of receiving DF. Samuel Johnfon, 
when upon his well known tour 
through the Highlands of Scotlaid, 
Johnfon admired nothing in literature 
io much as the difplay of a keen dif. 
crimination of human charaéter, a jut 
apprehenfion of the principles of mo- 
ral a€tion, and that vigorous common- 
fenf2, which is the imoft ha; pily ap- 
plicable to the ordinary c ndact of 
life. — delighted in ihe ree 
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finements, the fubtleties, the abftrac- 
tions, the affeétations of iiterature ; 
and in comparifon with thefe, defpifed 
the grofinefs of modern tafte, and of 
common affairs. Jobnfon thought 
learning and fcience to be little valua- 

le, except fo far as they could be 
made fubtervient to the purpofes of 
living ufefully and happily with the 
world on its own terms. Monboddo’s 
favourite fcience taught him to Jook 
down with contempt uron all fublu- 
nary, and efpecially upon all modern 
things ; and to fit life to literature 
arid philofophy, not literature and 
philofophy to lite. 

To unfold and vindicate the prin- 
ciples of the Grecian philofophy, more 
fully than could be conveniently done 
in his book on the ¢ Origin and Pro- 
grefs of Language,’ lord Monboddo 
engaged in the compoftion of a work, 
which was very lately completed in 
fix volumes quarto, under the title of 
* Ancient Metaphyfics,’ about which, 
like his other, the learned world has 
been much divided, although al! agree 
in refpe&ing the profoundnefs of his 
claflical lore, and his indefatigable in- 
duftry. He was certainly too toad of 
paradoxes, although to him they did 
not appear fuch. This laft work pre- 
fents a furprizing mixture of pene- 
tration and genius, with the moit ab- 
furd whim and conceit. He flrenu- 
oufly maintains that the Ourang- 
Outang isa clafs of the human fpecies, 
and that his want of {peech is merely 
accidental. He alfo endeavours to 
eftablith the reality of the exiftence of 
mermaids and other fictitious animals. 
—He died at Edinburgh, May 26, 
1799, in his eighty-fitth year. 





Lorn Howe. 

Tue late right hon. Richard Howe, 
earl and vifcount Howe, of Langar in 
Nottinghamfhire, vifcount Howe and 
baron Clenawley, in Ireland, and a 
baronet, was the fecond fon of fir 
Emanuel Scrope, the fecond lord vif- 
count Howe, baron of Clenawley, 
who was appointed governor of Bar- 


badoes, in May 1732, and Maria- 


Sophia-Charlotte, eldeft daughter of . 


the baron Kilmanfeck, matter of the 
horfe to George 1, as elector of Han- 
over; and was born in 1725. 

He fucceeded his brother, George 
Auguftus vifcount Howe, July 5, 
1758,.and married the fame year, 
Mary, daughter of Chiverton Har- 
topp, efq of Welby, in Leicefterfhire, 
by whom he had three daughters, lady 
Sopiia-Charlotte, lady Mary-Indiana, 
and lady Louifa-Catherine. Dying 
without iflue-male, his Irifh honours, 
which are lord Howe, baron of Cle- 
nawley, defcend to his brother general 
fir William Howe, and alfo the Eng- 
lith baronetcy. ‘The Englifh earldom 
and vifcounty are extinét: and the 
Englith barony defcends to his daugh- 
ters and their heirs male. More pare 
ticulars of his lordfhip’s family and 
defcent may be feen in any book of 
peerage. We ‘hall now proceed to 
detail that career of glory which has 
ranked him fo high among Englifh 
heroes, 

His lordhhip was only two years of 
age, when he loft his father. He was, 
during fome time, at Eton college, 
which he left at fourteen, to enter on 
board the Severn, of fifty guns, com- 
manded by the hon. captain Legge, 
and which formed part of the iqua- 
dron deftined for the South Seas, un- 
der the command of commodore An- 
fon. On its arrival off Terra d’el 
Fuego, it fuftered the greateft diftrefs 
from a very long and violent tempeft ; 
in which the Severn, after being re- 
duced to the utmoft diltrefs, was finally 
feparated from it, and having refitted 
at Rio Janeiro, returned to’ Europe. 
Mr. Howe next ferved on board the 
Burford, which was one of the fqua- 
dron detached, in 1743, fiom admiral 
fir Chaloner Ogie’s fieet, under the 
command of commodore Knowles, to 
attempt the town of La Guira, on the 
coaft of Caraccas. ‘The Burford fuf- 
fered very much in this enterprize ; 
and captain Lufhington, who com. 
manded her, having loft his thigh by 
a chain fhot, died foon after. Mr. 
Howe was now appoiated acting licute- 
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pant by the commodore, and ina fhort 
time returned to England with his 
fhip ; but, his commiifion not being 
confirmed by the admiralty, he re- 
turned to his patron in the Weft In- 
dies, where he was made lieutenant 
of a floop of war; and being employ- 
ed to cvt an Englifh merchant-man, 
which had been taken by a French 
privateer under the guns of the Dutch 
fettlement of St. Eutlatia, and with 
the connivance of the governor, out 
of that harbour, he executed the dif- 
ficult and dangerous enterprize in fuch 
a manner as to produce the moit fan- 
guine expectations of his future fer- 
vices, 

In 1745, lieutenant Howe was with 
admiral Vernca, in the Downs, but 
was in a fhort time raifed to the rank 
of commander, in the Baltimore floop 
of war, which joined the {quadron 
then cruizing on the coaft of Scotland, 
under the command of admiral Smith. 
During this cruize an aétion took 
place, in which captain Howe gave a 
fine example of perfevering intre- 
pidity. The Baltimore, in company 
with another armed vellel, fell-in with 
two French frigates of thirty guns, 
with troops and ammuniuon for the 
fervice of the Pretender, which fhe 
inftantly attacked by running between 
them. In the aétion which followed, 
captain Howe received a wound in his 
head, which at firt appeared to be 
fatal. He, however, foon difcovered 
figns of life, and, when the neceflary 
Operation was perforined, reiumed all 
his former activity, contioued the ac- 
tion, if poffible, with redoubled fpirit, 
and obliged the French flips, with 
their prodigious fupericrity in men 
and metal, to fheer off, leaving the 
Baltimore, at the fame time, in fuch 
a thattered condition, as to be wholly 
difgqualified to purfue them. He was, 
in confequence of this gallant fervice, 
immediately made poit-captain, and 
on the roth of April 1746, was ap- 
pointed to the Triton frigate, and or- 
dered to Lifbon, where, in confequence 
of captain Holbourne’s bad fate of 
health, he was transferred to the 
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Ripon, deftined for the coaft of 
Guinea. But he foon quitted that 
ftatisn to join his early patron, ad- 
miral Knowles, in Jamaica, who ap- 
pointed him firft captain of his thip of 
eighty guns ; and at the conclufion of 
the war in 1748, he returned in her 
wo England. In March 4750-51, 
captain [lowe was appointed to the 
command of the Guinea ftation, ia 
La Glorie, of forty-four guns, when, 
with his ufual fpirit and aftivity, he 
checked the injurious proceedings of 
the Dutch governor-general on the 
coaft, and adjufted the difference be- 
tween the Englifh and Dutch fetile- 
ments. 

At the clofe of the year 1751, he 
was appointed to the Mary yacht, 
which was foon exchanged for the 
Dolphin frigaze, in which he failed to 
the Streights, where he executed 
many dificult and important fervices. 
Here he remained about three years 5 
and {cou after, on his return to Eng- 
land, he obtained the command of 
the Dunkirk, of fixty guns, which 
was among the fhips that were come 
mifioned from an apprehenfion of a 
rupture with France. ‘This fhip was 
one of the fleet, with which admiral 
Boicawen failed to obftruct the pafiage 
of the French fleet into the gulph of 
St.. Lawrence, when captain Howe 
took the Alcide, a French fhip of 
fixty-four gunz, off the coait of New- 
foundland. A powerful fleet being 
prepared in 1757, under the coms 
mand of fir Edward Hawke, to make 
an attack upon the French coaft, 
captain Howe was appointed to the 
Magnanime, in which thip he batter- 
ed the fort on the iflard of Aix till it 
furrendered. In 12758, he was ape 
pointed commodore of a imatl fqua- 
dron, which failed to annoy the enemy 
on their coafts. This he effeSed with 
his ufval fuccefs at St. Malo, where 
a hundred fail of fhips and feveral 
magazines were dettroyed; and the 
heavy gale biowing into fiore, which 
rendered it impratticabie for the goops 
to Jand, alone prevenied the executing 
a fimilar mifchief in the town and hare 
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bour of Cherbourg. On the 1ft of 


July, he returned to St. Helens. 
This expedition was foon fcllowed 
by another, when prince Edward, af- 
terward duke of York, was entrufied 
to the care of commodore Howe, on 
board his thip the Effex. The fleet 
failed on the iftof Auguf 1758, and 
on the 6th, came to an anchor in the 
bay of Cherbourg; the town was taken, 
and the bafin deitroyed. The com- 
modore, with his royal midihipman 
en board, next failed to St. Malo, 
and, as his inftrutions were to keep 
the coaft of France in continual alarm, 
he very effe&tually obeyed them. ‘The 
unfuccefsful affair of St. Cas followed : 
but never was courage, ‘kill, or hu- 
manity, more powerfully or fucceff- 
fully difplayed than on this occafion. 
He went in perfpn in his barge, which 
was rowed through the thickelt fire, 
to fave the retreating foldiers; the 
reit of the fleet, infpired by his con- 
duct, followed his example, and at 
leait 700 men were preferved, by his 
exertions, from the fire of the enemy 
‘or the fury ofthe waves. In July of 
the fame year, his elder brother, who 
was ferving his country with equal 
ardour and heroifm in America, found 
an early grave, ‘That brave and ad- 
mirable officer was killed in a tkirmifh 
between the advanced guard of the 
French acd the trcops commanded 
by general Abercrombie, in the ex- 
pedition againft Ticonderago. Com- 
modore Howe now fucceeded to the 
titles and property of his family. 
In the following year 1759, lord 
Howe was employed in the channel, 
on board his old thipthe Magnanime ; 
but no opportunity offered to diftin- 
guith himfelf tili the month of No- 
vember, when the French fleet, un- 
der Conflans, was defeated. When 
he was prefented to the king, by fir 
Edward Hawke, on this occafion, his 
majefty faid, * Your life, my lord, 
has been one continued feries of fer- 
vices to your-country.”? In March 
3760, he was appointed colonel of 
the Chatham divifion of marines ; and 
in September following, he was or- 
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dered, by fir Edward Hawke, to ree* 
duce the French fort on the Ifle “of 
Dumel, in order to fave the expence 
of the tranfports employed to carry 
water for the ufe of the fleet. Lord 
Howe continued to ferve as occafion 
required, in the channel; and in the 
fummer of 1762, he removed to the 
princefs Amelia, of eighty guns, hav- 
ing accepted the command as captain 
to his royal highnefs the duke of York, 
then rear-admiral of the blue, ferving 
as fecond in command under fir Ed- 
ward Hawke, in the channel. 

On the 23d of Auguft 1763, his 
lordihip was appointed to the board 
of admiralty, where he remained till 
Auguft 1765. He was then made 
treafurer of the navy; and, in Octo- 
ber 1770, was promoted to be rear- 
admiral of the blue, and commander 
in chief in the Mediterranean. -In 
March 1775, he was appointed rears 
admiral of the white, and was foon 


‘after chofen to reprefent the borough 


of Dartmouth in parliament. In the 
month of December in the fame year, 
he was made vice-admiral of the blue. 
It was on one of thefe promotions that 
lord Hawke, then firft lord of the ad- 
miralty, rofe in the honfe of Peers, 
and faid, «I advifed his majefty to 
make the promotion. I have tried 
my lord Howe on important occafions 5 
he never afked me how he was to exe- 
cute any fervice, but always went aud 
performed it.’ 

We are now to confider lord Howe 
as commander in chief on the Ame- 
rican flation, a very critical part of 
his life, and which, at the time, was 
fubje& to the cenfure and praile of 
contending-parties ; but, leaving fuch 
difcuffions to hiftorical examination, 
we fhall proceed briefly to obferve, as 
it appears to us, that every enterprize 
in which his fquadron was concerned 
was uniformly fuccefsful ; and he ne- 
ver failed in obtaining thofe objects, 
that were within the reach of the na- 
val force which he commanded. In 
1778, France having become a party 
in the war, the French admiral, 
D’Eftaing, appeared on the 11th of 
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July, in fight of the Britith fleet, at 
Sandy Hock, with a confiderable force 
of line of battle fhips, in complete 
equipment and condition. Moft af 
the thips under lord Howe had been 
long in fervice, were not well manned, 
and were not line of-batile thips ‘of 
the prefent day. The French admi- 
ral, however, remained {even days 
without making an attack, and by that 
time lord Howe had difpofed his in- 
ferior force in fuch a manner as to bid 
him defiance. On D’Ettaing’s leav- 
ing the Hook, lord Howe heard of 
the critical fituation of Rhode Ifland, 
and made every potlible exertion to 
preferve it. He afterward atied chiefiy 
onthedefenfive. Such a condué& ap- 
pears to have been required from the 
fiate of his fieet, and the particular 
fiuation of the Britith caufe in Ame- 
rica. He, however, contrived to 
bafile all the defigns of the French 
admiral ; and may be faid, confider- 
ing the difadvantages with which he 
was furrounded, to have conduéted 
and clofed the campaiga with honour. 
Lord Howe now refigned the com- 
mand to admiral Byron; and on his 
return to England in Oober, imme- 
diately truck his fae. In the courfe 
of this year he had been advanced to 
be vice-admiral of the white, and, 
fhortly after, to the fame rank in the 
red fyuadron. 

On the change of adminiftration in 
1782, lord Howe was railed to the 
dignity of a vifcount of Great Britain, 
having been previoufly advanced to 
the rank of admiral of the-blue. He 
was then appointed to command the 
ficet fitted out for the relief of Gi- 
bralsar, and he fulfilled the important 
object of the expedition. That fortrefs 
was effectually relieved, the hoftile 
flect bafled, and dared in vain to bat- 
tle; and different fquadrons detached 
to their important definations, while 
the ardent hopes of-his country’s foes 
were difappoimted. Peace was con- 
cluded thortly after lord Howe’s re- 
turn from performing this important 
fervice, and in January 1783, he was 
nominated firlt lord of the admiralty. 
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That office in the fucceeding April, 
he refigned to Jord Keppel: but was 
reappointed on the 30th of December 
in the fame year, when the prefent 
adminiftration came into place. On 
the 24th of September 1787, he was 
advanced to the rank of admiral of 
the white; and in July 1788, he 
finally quitted his Ration at the admi- 
ralty. Onthe roth of Augut follow- 
ing, he was created an earl af Great 
Britain. : 

On the commencement of the pre- 
fent war, in 1793, earl Howe accept- 
cd the command of the weftern {qua- 
dron, at the particular and perforal 
requeit of his majeity, and juftified the 
thoice which his fovereign had made 
at fuch a perilous and important mo- 
ment. ‘The ginrious victory of the 
1it of June (1794) foon followed : 
the enemy’s fleet, which was one of 
the moft powerful that the French had 
ever equipped for fea, was totally 
vanquiihed, and feven thips of the 
line were in poffeflion of the con- 
queror. He now returned to receive 
all the honours, which a grateful 
country could beftow. On the 26ih of 
the fame month, their majeflies, with 
three of the princeffes, arrived at 
Portfmouth, and proceeded the next 
morning in barges to vifit lord Howe’s 
fhip, the queen Charlotte, at Spit- 
head. His majefty held a naval levee 
on board, and prefented the victorious 
admiral with a fword, enriched with 
diamonds, aad a gold chain, with the 
naval medal fufpend:d from it. The 
thanks of both houfes of parliament, 
the freedom of the city of London, 
and the univerfal acclamations of the 
nation, followed the acknowledgment 
of the fovereign. In the courfe of the 
following year, he was appointed ge- 
neral of marines, on the death of ad- 
miral Forbes, and finaily reiigned the 
command of the weftern fquadron in 
April 1797. On the 2d of June in 
the fame year, he was invefted with 
the infignia ofthe garter. 

The laft public a& of a life em- 
ployed againft the foreign enemies of 
his country, was exerted to compofe 
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its internal difturbances. It was the 
Jot of earl Howe to contribute to the 
reftoration of the fleet, which he had 
conduied to glory on the fea, to 
loyalty in the harbour. His experi- 
ence fuggefted the meafures to be 
parfue d by government on the alarm- 

ing mutinies, which in 17975 dittreii- 
ed : and terrified the nation ; while his 
perfonal exertions powerfully pro- 
moted the difperfios of that fpirit, 
which had, for a time, changed the 
very nature of Britifh feamen, and 
greatly helned to recall them to their 
former career of duty and obedience. 

This venerable chara&ter departed 
this lite, full of years and cf honours, 
on the sth day of Auguft 1799, at his 
hovfe in Grafton-firect, Piccadilly, 
and was interred on the 16th, in the 
family vault at Langar, in Notting- 
hamihire. Parliament has ordered a 
monument to be ere€ted to his memory 
in St. Paul’s cathedral. This, we 
have every reafon tothink, was delign- 
ed to have been executed by our next 
fubje&, 

coun Bacon, 
The Sculptor. 

Tus gentleman was born in Seuth- 
wark, on the 24th of November 1746. 
His father was a clothworker in that 
borough. Providence feems to have 
fpeciaily favoured his infancy ; for, 
when he was about five years of age, 
he fell into the pit of a foap-boiler, 
and muit have perifhed, if a man who 
then entered the yard, had not dif- 
covered the top of his head and im- 
mediately drawn him out. About the 
fame time, he fell before a cart, the 
wheel of which went over his right 
hand, and muft have cruthed it, had 
it not fallen between two projecting 
itones. 

When very young, Mr. Bacon dif- 
covered an inclination for drawing ; 
but never made any great proficiency 
in that art. In the year 1755, and 
at the age of fourteen, he was bound 
apprentice to Mr. Crifpe, of Bow- 
church-yard, where he was employed 
in painting on porcelain. Mr. Crifpe 
had a manufacture of china at Lam- 
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beth, where Mr. Bacon occafionally 
went and affifted. His then occupa- 
tion, indeed, was but a feeble itep 
toward his future acquirements, as he 
was chiefly emp'oyed in forming fhep-~ 
herds, thepherdeiles, and fuch like 
{mall ornamental pieces; yet, for a 
felf-taught aruitt to perform even 
works Jike thefe with tafle, and, in 
lefs than two years, form (as he did) 
all the models for the manufactory, 
was to give indications of no ordinary 
powers. But as goodnefs of heart 
excels greatnefs of parts, we ought 
not to omit recording here a proof of 
his filial affeion. At ahis early pe- 
riod he, in a great meafure, fupport- 
ed his parents from the produce of his 
labours, even to the abridging him- 
felf of the neceffaries of life. 

His capacity for greater exertions 
in the arts, difcovered itfelf on the fol- 
lowing eccafion. In attending the 

manutaCtory at Lambeth, he had an 

Opportunity of obferving the models 
of diferent fculptors which were fent 
to a pottery, on the fame premifes, 
to be burnt. Small circumftances of- 
ten give rife to important events. 
From the fight of thefe models, Mr. 
Bacon was firft infpired with an in- 
clination toward his art. He applied 
himfelf to it with the meft unremis- 
ing diligence; his progrefs was as 
rapid as his turn for it was fudden and 
unpremeditated ; this will appear from 
the books publifhed annually by the 
fociety for the encouragement of arts, 
where it may be found, that, between 
the years 1763 and 1766, inclafive, 
the frit premiums in thofe clafes for 
which he contended were no lefs than 
nine times adjudged to him. The firft 
of thefe attempts was made in 1758, 
on a {mall figure of Peace, after ihe 
manner of the antique. It was during 
Mr. Bacon’s appreniicethip that he 
formed a defign of making fiatues in 
artificial lone, which he afterward 
perfected. The manufactory now car- 
ried on at Lambeth, by Mrs. Coade, 
Orizinated with him. 

About the year 1763, Mr. Bacon 
firft attempted working on marble. 
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As he had never feen this performed, 
he was led to iavent an inftrument for 
transferring the formof the model to 
the marble : technically called, getting 
out the points, which inlirument has fince 
Been ued by many otker fculptors in 
England and France. At this time, 
Mr. Bacon lived in the city, where 
his family-connexions were; but, in 
the Ae 1768, .he removed to the 
weit end of the town; and it was then 
be ‘ng about twenty-eight ye - of 
ge e) i attending the Royal Academy, 
initituted that year, that he re eceived 
Ww ff initructions in his art, having 
never before feen the art of model- 
ling or fculpture regularly perform- 
ed. 

In the following j year the gold me- 
dal for iculpture, ame firft ever givea 
by that bod y) was decreed to Mr. 
Bacon, (who became am affociate in 
1770, and, an academician in 1778) 
and, about two or three years after, 
his reputation was publicly efla- 
blithed by the exhibition of his fiatue 
of Mars, which recommended him to 
the notice of the prefent arch \ithop of 
York, wha, having defigned to place 
a butt of his prefent majefty in the 
hall of Chriit-church college, Oxford, 
prefented Mr. Bacon to his majeity, 
who was pleafed to dic to him for this 
purpofe; and his executioa of this 
work, added to the fame he had al- 
eady acquired, procured him the 
royal patronage, and an order from 
his majefty to prevare another butt, 
which he intended to prefent to the 

univerfity of Gottingen. Her ma- 
jefty alfo was pleafed to give directions 
for a third ; and Mr. Bacon has finc 
executed a fourth, which has ea 
placed in the meeting-room of the fo- 
ciety of Antiquaries: He was foon 
afterward employed, by the dean and 
fellows of Chriit-church, in forming 
feveral buafts for them, particularly 
the late general Guile, the bithop of 
Durham, and the primate of Ireland. 
In 1773, he prefented to the fociety 
for the Encouragement of Arts, two 
itatues in plaiiter, which by a vote of 
that fociety were direfted to be placed 
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in their great room. On this occafion, 
Mr. Bacon addreffed them in a very 
polite letier, acknowledgiag his obliga- 
tions to their foftering encouragement. 
To this they fent an equally polite let- 
ter, with their gold medal, on the 
revere of which is infcribed eminent 
merit. 
, in 1777, he was employed to pre- 
pare a model of a monument to be 
ereéted in Guy’s hofpital, to the me- 
mory of the founder. In the north 
aifle of Weftminfter-abbey, is a mo- 
nument by him to the memory of the 
late earl of Halifax; anda marble urn 
executed by him has, by the direction 
of'lady Chatham, been placed in the 
gardens ef Burton Pyafent, facred to 
the memory of the earl of Chatham. 
The inhabitants of Jerley, having de- 
termined to perpetuate te memory of 
- galiant major Pierfon, who fell in 
the defence of that ifland againit the 
French, the execution of the monu- 
ment was committed to Mr. Bacon ; 
and the fociety of All Souls, Oxford, 
having agreed to erect a ftatue of the 
late judge Biackftone, he was em- 
ployed by them for that purpofe. 
ln the different competitions with 

rival artilts, Mr. Bacon has been al- 
moft always fuccefsful, there being 
but one exception out of fixteen in- 
ftances. Of his works exhibited at 
different periods at the Royal Aca- 
demy, the following may be enume- 
rated; flatues of Mars and Venus ; 

colofial buft of Jupiter; colofial flatue 
of the Thames; feveral finail figures 
in marb'e; and a monument, fince 
placed in the cathedral of Briitol, to 
the memory of Mrs. Draper. But 
the molt important «ork hitherto pre- 
fented to the world by Mr. Bacon, is 
the monument of lord Chatham, erett- 
ed in Weitminiter-abbey, at the pub 
lic expence, and undoubtedly a Birt 
rate production of the art, aad fuiiici- 
ent alone to immortalize his name. 
To enumerate them all is impoffible ; 
the moft eoniiderable are, lord Chat- 


ham’s monument in Guildhall ; the 

bronze groupe in the fquare of So- 

meriet-place; lady Miller’s, at Ba:h; 
Aa 
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lord Rodney’s, at Jamaica; lord 
Heathheid’s, at Buckland, near Ply- 
mouth ; earl and countefs of Effing- 
ham’s, at Jamaica; fir George Po- 
cock’s and bifhop Thomas’, in Weit- 


‘minfter-abbey ; Mr. Howard’s and 


Dr. Johnfon’s, in St. Paul’s, and the 
pediment of the Eaft-India-houfe; he 
had under h's hand at the time of his 
death the monuments of Mr, Whit- 
bread ; fir William Jones; Mr. Ma- 
fon, the poet; dean Milner ; general 
Dundas, for St. Paul’s ; captains Har- 
vey and Hutt for the Abbey; a groupe 
for India, containing a coloffal flatue 
of marquis Cornwailis, an equeftrian 
bronze of William the Third, for St. 
James’-fquaie, with fome others of 


lefs importance, which are fintthing 
by his ingenious fon, 

This ditlinguidhed artift and excel- 
lent man was fuddenly attacked with 
an inflammation in his ftomach, on 
the evenifg of Sunday, Auguit 4, 
1799. which carried hun off in two 
days. - During his fhort ilinefs he ex- 
preffled a firm reliance on that fure 
foundation on which he had long and 
coniiftently built. In addition to his 
other qualifications, he was a moft 
fincere Chriftian. He departed this 
life on Wednefday, Auguft 7, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, leaving 
two fons and three daughters by his 
firft wife, and three fons by his latl, 
the furviving widow. 


MEMORABILIA OF SEPTEMBER. 


Now foftened funs a mellow luftre fhed, 

The laden orchards glow with tempting red ; 

On hazel boughs the clufters hang embrown’d, 

And with the fportfman’s war the new-fhorn fields refound. 


LITTLE is to be remarked on the 
name of this month, which denotes it 
to be the feventh from March. ‘The 
Romans gave to it the name of feveral 
heroes, bat thefe appeliations are ail 
forgotten. 

With refpe& to events, it is the 
moft fingular of all the twelve. This 
has been long remarked; and in fu- 
perttiticus times would no dovbt oc- 
cofion much fpeculation. Aubrey, the 
celebrated antiquary, a litde addicted 
to fuperttition, has collected fome odd 
coincidences peculiar to September, 
which we hall adopt in our Memora- 
bilia. He firft obferves, that there is 
an old monkith rhime which points at 
the third and tentd of this month as 


1. 3.s¢ atare ia 
oeing unrortunate : 
- 5 


‘ Tertia Septembris, et denus fert mala 
inemorts." 


The rAir7, he fays, was a remark- 
able day tothe Knghth Auila, Oliver 
Cromwell; on that dey he obtained a 
memorable victory at Dunbar, and 
another at Worceffer, and on that 
day he died. The following infances 


from Aubrey, are yet more fingular. 
We give them in his own arrange- 
ment. 

September 3, 1641, the parliament 
adjourned to the zoth of Oétober, 
and the Irifh rebellion broke out, 
where were 20,000 barbaroufly mer- 
dered.—Sept. 3, 1643, Biddiford, 
Appleford, and Barnftaple, furrender- 
ed to the king.—Sept. 3, 1650, bat- 
tle of Dunbar. —Sept. 3, 1651, battle 
of Worcetter.—Same day, earl of 
Derby defeated at Prefton.—Sept. 3, 
1654, a third parliament at Weftmin- 
fter.—Sept. 3, 1658, Oliver Crom- 
well died.—-Sept. 3, 1675, the town 
of Northampton was burnt to. the 
ground by an accidental fire.—Sept. 
3, 1662, William Lenthal, fpeaker 
of the houfe of commons, died. —Sept. 
3, 1665, four Date) men of war, two 
Eaft India fhips, and feveral merchant- 
men, taken by the earl of Sandwich.— 
Sept. 2, 1644, the earl of Etiex Med 
to Plymouth, and the army fubmited 
to the king.—Sept. 2, 1945, the Scots 
raifed the fiege from before Hereford. 
Sept. 2, 1653, the Londoners péti- 








tion the parliament to continue the 
tythes.—Sept. 2, 1685, the ady Lide 
éheaded at Wincheliér, for harbour- 
ing Hicks, a rebeil.—Sept. 4, 1643, 
Exeter taken by prince Maurice.— 
Sept. 4, 1653, general Blake buried 
at Weitininiter——Sept. 5. 1652, the 
French fleet beaten by the Englith. 
Aubrey then goes ca to itate 
Memorables on September roth.’ 
Sept. 10, 1643, the fizge of Glou- 
cefter raifed. I remember over that 
gate which leads to Nymphsheld, was 
this tullowiag infcription in free-ilone. 
The walls are now pulled down, 


n~ 


Always remember, 

The tenth of September, 

One thoufand fix hundred forty-three, 
And give God the glory. 


Sept. 10, 1645, Briftol furrender- 
ed tothe parliament.—Sept. 10, 1649, 
Drogheda taken, as appears by Crom- 
well’s letter to the {peaker.—Sept. to, 
1660, peace with Spain proclaimed. 
—Sept. 10, 1670, peace concluded 
between England and Spain in Ame- 
rica, ratified at Madrid. 

Sept. 12,1683, the fiege of Vienna 
raifed (after the befieged had lott 
10,000 men, and the befiegers 70,000) 
by the king of Poland, aud the duke 
of Lorrain. 

Thus far our curieus antiquary. 

Ta his incidents on the 2d and 3d 
of this month, we have to add a fire, 
which by way of diitin¢tion is called 
The fire of London ; and the cread- 
ful maffacre at Paris, on the fame 
days in the year 1792, when the fe- 
veral prifons were broke open, and 
the helplefs prifoners butchered in the 
moft horrible manner. ‘The agents 
in this work were termed Sesiembrizers. 
A proper account of this affair has 
feldom been given. We fhiall fubjoin 
to this article Mercier’s account. He 
is a trenchman, and a determined re- 
publican. He may be credited it: this, 
and his relation will excite every fenti- 
ment which the moit expreflive ab- 
horrence on our part could excite. It 
is an event which ought never to be 
forgot. 
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On the 3d of this month 1513, was 
fought the celebraied battle of Fiod- 
cen-field, a village in No:thumber- 
land, when the king of Scotland, 
Jamestv, and mot of his chief nc- 
bles, were flain. ‘The earl of Surry 
commanded the inglifh forces, which 
fuffered no material lofs. The ing- 
lith were no tcis faccefstulin this month 
in defeating the French at the memo- 
rable bottle of Poitiers; when Ed- 
ward the Black Piince took the French 
king and his fon. The battle of New- 
bury, unfortunate for: Charles 1, is 
alfo to be added to the events of this 
month; and the memorable fiege of 
Oflend 1604, which furrendered to 
the Spanith arms. Medern hiltory 
has nothing like this fiege. The 
Spaniards are faid to have loft near 
80,000 men in the-courfe of the liege, 
which latted upward of three yvars ; 
and not lefs than 50,000 Engiith and 
Dutch are {uppofed to have perithed 
in the town during that period 

In this month, fir Hugh Middleton 
began and complete that ufeful aque- 
duct, the New River. Few fpeculations 
were ever fo unfortunate at the outlet, 
The projector, it is well known, was 
ruined, and for above thirty years, 
the fevcnty-two fhares it was divided 
into, netted only five pouads.a piece, 
They have been ince fold at 10,ccol. 
In April 1799, five-eignths of one 
thirty-fixth thare was advertifed for 
fale, and itated to produce nearly ,o01 
a year, and a vote for the ieveral 
counties through which it paffes. 

OF illuitiious dreds in this month, 
we recollect only that of queen Elifae 
beth, a character too well known to 
With 
her we muf likewiie mention Dr. 
Samuel Johnfon, who was born on 
the 1$th of tis month, and who fway- 
ed the Hrerary fceptre for many years 
in a manner that would perhaps ad- 
mit of a curious parallel between him 
and queen Bets. Both were good fo- 
vereigns upon the whole, but both 
could be defpotic when they pleafed\ 
Neither could bear a rival near the 
throne. Johnfon thought he had po- 
Aaz 
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on her beaury. It is needlefs to add, 
that both were befet with flaicerers, 
and nether proof again’ a well timed 
alslauen. Jolifon fometimes knock- 
ed down his sntagonils; Eliiabeth 
{wore at hers, and gave Effex a box 
on the ear, fd ce hoc fatis. 

4movg the eminent monarchs who 
exchanged (it is to be heped) their 
crowns in this month, we fnd our 
Wiliam the Congueror; Charles v, 
alter fec'ud ng himielf in a monailery 
fiom the pomps and vanities of earthly 
rrandeur: and Lewis xiv, whofe 
refief) ambition death only could put 
a op to —General W ite was kilied 
ja tsis month, a name, the Englith 
revere, € brave in his life and glurious 
in ius tall.’ His body was brought 
ever and interred in Greenwich 
church. , 

Jn this month, died bifhop Bonner, 
ufually known by the name of the 
$liodz, He wifked to turu with the 
reformation, and went to meet queen 
Elifabeth, who looking upoa him asa 
man fiained with blood, would thow 
him no favour; he was, however, 
confiflent enourth afterward to refufe 
the oatis of aliegiance and {upremacy, 


and was deprived of his bithopric, and’ 


committ.d to the Marfhilfea, where 
he | ved a few years, and was buried 
at m.dnight in the ghurch-yard of St. 


George’s, Southwark, to prevent any 


diiturbances that might be made by 
the cit:zens, who hated him extreme- 
ly, and not without reafon while the 
fires of Smithfield remained in. me- 
mory. 

Sir Richard Steele, of whom we 
have, in a former paper. had occafion 
to make mention, is to be added to 
this lift, and the celebrated Dr. Colet, 
dean of St. Paul’s, and founder of the 
{chool ; Boerhaave, the eminent phy- 
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lire. efs, and Flifabeth valued ‘herfelf 


fician; and Brindley, whofe urcom- 
mon genius for mechavical inventions, 
and particularly in planning and exe- 
cuting inland navigation,, has render- 
ed his name famous; the duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal, and the grand 
trunk navigation in Staffordthire, are 
lating monuments of his fkill. It is 
well known of this man, that he ne- 
ver indulged ard relaxed himfelf in the 
common diverfions of life, as not hav- 
ing a relith for them; and, though 
once prevailed on to fee a play in 
London, yet he declared that he 
would on no account be prefent at 
another ; becaufe it fo difturbed his 
ideas for feveral days after, as to ren- 
der him unfit for bufinefs. His mode 
of ftudy was rather odd. When any 
extraordinary diiculty occurred to 
him in the exccution of his works, he 
generally retired to bed, and has been 
known to liethere one, two, or three 
days, till he has furmounted it. He 
would then get up. and execute his 
defign without any drawing or model. 
To this modeft man, we may add 
another, Mr. Dodfley, an ingenious 
writer, whoie indufry, raifed troma 
very ob/cure istuation, and whofe ap- 
plication of his talents, obtained him a 
a diliinction in the republic of letters. 
Beifide his other publications, it is now 
certain that he was the author of that 
popular work, * The Economy of 
Human Life,’ long attributed to lord 
Chefterfield. 
One name only remains of confider- 
ble celebrity, Samuel Butler, the 
author of Kadibras. It is ftrange, 
how little is known of this man, whole 
name, fays Dr. Johrfon, can only pe- 
rifh with his language. The mode 
and piace of h's education are un- 
known ; the events of his life are va- 
rioully related ; and all that can be 
told with certainty is, that he was poor. 


MASSACRES OF SEPTEMBER 1792. 
[By Mercier *.] 


FUTURE generations will refufe 
to believe, that fuch execrable crimes 


have ever taken place among a Civi- 
lized people, in prefeace of the legif- 


* The article before alluded to in our prefent Memorabilia, 
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lative body, under the eyes and by the 
will of the depofitaries of‘ the law, in 
a city peopled with eight hundred 
thoufand inhabitants, who remained 
motionlefs, and ftruck with fupor, at 
the fight of a handful of wretches, 
hired for the perpetration of crimes. 
The number of affaffins did not exceed 
three hundred: and in this number 
we muft comprehend the guédams (the 
fomebodys) who, in the infide of the 
prifon, had conflituted theméelves 
judges of the prifoners. 

"Lhe promoters of anarchy, the mo- 
vers of the people, in fho't, the ac- 
complices of the crime, never ceafed 
exclaiming, that a great confpiracy 
would breal out in Paris, in the frit 
days of September.. No one, alas ! 
will now conteft with them that truth, 
which the event has juttised in fo 
atrocious and cruel a manner ; but in 
order to know the confpirators, and 
of what nature was their confpiracy, 
we muft examine its fource. In 
eftablithing a chain of fa&s, no fu- 
pernatural penetration will be necef- 
fary to convince us, that thefe maf- 
facres were the work of that devour- 
ing fattion, which at length attained 
dominion by robbery and affaflination. 

Whatever be the horror with which 
thefe days of biood and oppreffion 
infpire me, | would continually recal 
them to the remembrance of the 
Parifians, till they have the courage 
to avengethem. The fituation of the 
city ieeming to exact a more atlive 
and extenfive kind of vigilance, the 
council-general of the commune cre- 
ated a committee of twelve commif- 
farics. The partizans. of the maf- 
facres, undoubtedly, wiil not aflert, 
that the diamonds and jewels of the 
perfons arreited were fulpicious. Ne- 
verthelefs they took poffeffion both 
of perfons and property. ‘This fingle 
fact is fufficient to give the key of 
the maflacres. When you afk the 
anarchifis, why the committee of in- 
fpection caufed property as well as 
perfons to be {wept away, they can 
give no anfwer. ‘The depots made 
at the committee of infpeCtion, pro- 
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ceeded from the effects taken out of 
the Tuilleries, and from thofe wh 


were there arrefted, fuch as Laporte, . 


and Septeuil, who had abandored their 
houes, and their riches, at the time 
of the domiciliary vifits which pre- 
ceded the maffacres. 

The magazines of the depét were 
the halls of the offices of the com- 
mittee of infpection: it was notorious, 
that in this office the trunks, boxes, 
&c. were ftored. ‘There was, morce 
over, in the hall, one or two great 
prefles, which were filled with ob- 
jects of great value. On another 
floor, indeed, were placed matters 
little worthy the attention of thefe 
men of prey; fuch as piftols, fabres, 
mufkets, tuck-flicks, &c. In this 
cavern, the maflacres of September 
were imagined: in this abominable 
den fentence of death was pronounced 
againtt eight thoufand Frenchmen, im- 
prifoned for the molt part without 
any legiflative motive, without de- 
nunciation, without, any trace of 
crime, only by the will and pleafure 
of the banditti of the committee of 
in{pection. 

Some days before the maffacres, 
the members of the committee, ter- 
rifed at this violation of principles, 
affected by the frighttul {pectacle of 
a multitude of citizens fhut up at the 
mayoralty, who protefted againt their 
arre:!, and loudly demanded to be 
made acquainted with the motives: 
thefe commiffaries propofed to em- 
ploy day and night in interrogating 
them, in order to fet at lberty thofe 
who were imprifoned without caufe, 
and to remand fuch as were liable 
to be taken before the tribunals. 

The 2d of September, news was 
brought that the town of Verdun was 
taken by the Pruffians, who, added 
the retailers of this news, had been 
introduced by the treafon of the Ver- 
dunois afier a feigned retiftance. Im- 
mediately the alarm guns were fired, 
the call to arms was beaten, and 
the tocfin began to found. Muni- 
cipal officers on horfeback ride to the 
public iquares, confirm this news, 
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and make proclamations, in order to 
excite the citizens to march againft the 
enemy. At the firft ftroke of the 
tocfin, every one enquired why, on 
the appearance of the leaft danger, 
Paris was to be thrown into alarm, 
and its inhabitants ftruck with terror, 
inftead of having their minds infpired 
with that kind of energy which be- 
longs to warriors, and which is the 
harbinger of victory ? Why ufe means 
which tended rather to enervate their 
courage? But thofe who were not 
in the fecret of the confpirators, were 
foon inftruéted by their own expe- 
rience. Ah! day of difgrace and 
mourning ! It was at this fignal that 
the affaflins were to affemble ; it was 
the prelude to the mott terrible car- 
nage. 

The rufians, marhhalled in bands, 
marched to the prifons, broke the 
gates of fome, made the gaolers give 
up others, and feized the victims 
whom the cominitice of infpeétion 
had huddled together for fiftegn days. 
Thete afaflins, armed with fabfes and 
murderous inftruments, with arms 
naked to the elbows, holding in their 
hands the lifts of profcriptions which 


had been made out fome duys be-. 


fore, called over each prifoner by his 
name. Members of the general coun- 
ci!, clothed with the three-coloured 
fearf, and other individuals, tock their 
feats in the hall of ihe prion, where 
was placed a table covered with bot- 
tles and giafes, around which were 
grouped the pretended judges, and 
fome of the executioners of their 
fentences of death. On the middle 
of the table was placed the regifter 
of the prifon. 

The affafins went from one cham- 
ber to another, called over each pri- 
foner as his name ftood on the roll, 
then led him before the tribunal of 
blood, who commonly afked him this 
queition : * Who are you?’ As foon 
as the prifoner had given in his name, 
the cannibals in fcarfs infpeéted the 
regifter, and after fome vague and 
infignificant interrogatories, delivered 
him over to the fatellites of their 
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cruelty, who led him to the gate 
of the prifon, where ftood other af- 
faflins, who mafiacred him with q 
ferocity unparalleled among the mott 
barbarous nations. At the Abbaye 
prifon, they agreed that each time 
a prifoner fhould ber Jet out to the 
wicket, that pronouncing thefe words 
—To the Force, thould be equivalent 
to the fentence of death. Thote 
who performed the fame funé¢tions 
at the Force (a prifon fo called) that 
is, the office of executioners, pro- 
nounced fentence by ordering the 
prifoners to be fentto the Abbaye. 
Thofe who were acquitted were fet 
at liberty, and led to fome diftance 
from the prifon amid the cries of vive 
le nation. 

The legiflative affemb!y deputed 
fome of its members to go to the 
prifons, and preach the law to the 
rufians who were breaking it in fo 
atrocious a manner. But what iv- 
fluence could reafon or morality have 
on aflafins thirfting for blood, the 
greater part of whom were plunged 
into the moft difgulting intoxication. 
Such meafures were neceffarily in- 
effe@uai, no harangues were attend- 
ed to: nothing but force of arms 
could tame beings of this defcription, 
or the affembly in a body ought to 
have gone and formed an infurmount- 
able rampart around each prifon. 
The affaffins rejected with menaces 
every advice and every counfel tend- 
ing to peace. The abbe Fauchet, 
bilhop of Calvados, a member of the 
deputation, was threatened, infulted, 
and had nearly become himfelf the 
victim of the murderers. He with- 
drew, and made a report to the af- 
fembly, which was itfelf in a ftate of 
ftupor and degradation, threatenc 
with a total diffolution by Robefpierre, 
who exercifed an unbounded tyranny 
over Paris. 

If we perufe the accufation of ihe 
deputy Louvet againit Robefpierre, 
publithed in the firit days of the 
convention, in which the conduct of 
this falfe patriot, with refpeét to the 
legiflative affembly, is laid open to 
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the day, we fhall there behold that 
impudent confpirator attempting to 
raife the di€tature on the wrecks of 
the national reprefentation, neverthe- 


_ lefs Robefpierre never ceafed talking 


of his civic virtues, and of his difin- 
tereftednefs ; this wretch left the place 
of ‘public accufer to the criminal tri- 
benal of Paris, to retire, as he faid, 
from public life. He had printed, 
that he was no intriguer, that he 
defired no place, that he would ac- 
cept none, and all at once he found 
himfelf placed in the council-general 
of the commune, from whence he 
mounted to the capitol. 

The priefts imprifoned at the Car- 
mes were all maffacred, fave one: 
they were forced to walk out one 
after the other, and often two to- 
gether. At firlt, the aflaffins killed 
them with mufkets, bat on the ob- 
fervation of a multitude of cvemen who 
were prefent, that that kind of death 
was too noify, they made ule of fabres 
and bayonets. Thefe unhappy vic- 
tims proftrated themfelves in the mid& 
of the court; and during a moment 
of meditation, abandoned by all na- 
ture, without aid, without any other 
confolation than the teftimony of their 
own confcience, they lifted up their 
eyes to heaven, and feemed to im- 
plore the Supreme Being for pardon 
on their murderers. 

Ye partizans of thofe murders! fa- 
vage confpirators! who have never 
ceafed deluding the credulous mul- 
titude, will you tel us that it was 
impofhble for you to arreit the arms 
of the murderers ? Will you tell us, 
that it was not in your power to 
repre(s them? You declared to the 
departments, by the lying organ of 
your commifiaries, that you could not 
refrain the anger of the people. 
Wretches ! You have proftituied the 
name of the people, which you never 
invoked, bat to difhonour and cover 
with it your own turpicude and guilt! 
Was it the people, then, who com- 
mitted thefe execrable crimes? No, 
the people mourned in filence: it 
was you, ve ferocious admin: frators, 
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who, in league with the council-ge- 
neral of the commune, and the mer- 
cileis Danton, prepared and executed 
every thing. It.was ye, who with 
a {mall number of confidential ac- 
complices, committed thefe crimes, 
in order to enrich yourfelves with 
the bloody fpoils of your numerous 
vidims! Itis you who made Paris 
the murderous cavern of the rich, 
and prepared the mifery of the peo- 
ple, by breaking all the focial ties, 
drying up all the canals of circula- 
tion, and deftroying public confi- 
dence, fo neceflary, fo indifpentible 
to the profperity and happinefs of the 
whole. 

If it were not proved that the op- 
probrium of the firft days of Sep- 
tember belongs to this adminittration, 
I would" bring to recolleGion twe 
fats which cannot be denied: the 
payment of 850 livres, made by order 
of the general council, to the wine- 
merchant who furnifhed the affaffins 
at the Force during their horrible ex- 
ecution : and the circumfance of the 
committee of infpection having hired, 
on the eve of the maflacre, the carts 
which were made ufe of to tranfport 
the dead bodies to the quarries of 
Charenton. 

If the national guard had been 
called out in the name of the law, 
which thofe perfidious and finguinary 
chiefs. were induftrious in palfying, 
how ftrong and intrepid would they 
have proved! The whole world 
would have rifen in a mafs ; but were 
not this national guard, the main 
body of which has remained pure 
amid every kind of corruption and 
plunder, afraid of being accufed of 
acting without orders? Were they not 
apprehenfive, that their defire of pu- 
nithing crimes would be conftrued 
into criminal intentions? Such mo- 
tives reftrained their zeal, and they 
remained motionlefs. 

I faw the fquare of the French 
theatre covered with treops, whom 
the alarm bell had gathered together, 
I faw them ready to marca, and 
immediately retire to their quarters, 
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it was nothing. ‘The courts of the 
Carmes and the abbey were inun- 
dared with blood, and filled with 
corpfes, and this was nothing. I 
faw three hundred men armed, per- 
forming their exercife in the Lux- 
embourg gardens, two hundred fleps 
from the priefts whom they .were 
maffacreing at the Carmes. Would 
they have remained immoveable, if 
they had received orders to march 
againft the affaffins ? 

At the gates of the abbeyiand the 
other prifons were defolated wives, 
calling with thrieks on their hufbands, 
feparated for ever from them by their 
murderers: others endured the tor- 
ture of feeing them maffacred at their 
feet. ‘The fame carnage, the fame 
atrocities, were repeated at the fame 
time in all the prifons in every place 
where groaned the victims of arbi- 
trary power, thefe cruelties were ex- 
ercife i, attended with circumitances 
more or lefs tragically remarkable. 

At the feminary of St. Firmin, 
the prietts who were confined, waited 
peaceably, like the other prietts impri- 


foned at the Carmes, till the muni-° 


cipality of Paris fhould appoint the 
day of their departure, and deliver 
them pafsports to go out of France, 
according toa decree which enjoined 
their exile, and granted them thre 
livres a day for their journey. It is 
inconteltibie, that it depended only 
on the conititured authorities that 
this decree fhould be put in execu- 
tion before the maffacres, but the 
prieils were referved for this, day. 
‘They were mutilated, and torn limb 
from limb. At St. Firmin, it was 
thought a pleafant amufement to throw 
them head-long from the roof to the 
ground. At the Salvetriere, thofe 
monfters murdered thirteen women, 
after having violated feveral. At the 


Bicetre, the keeper feeing a horde of 

thefe aflafins on their march, put 

himfelf in a pofture of defence. He 

had pointed two pieces of cannon, 
4 
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becaufe fome one had come with the 
traitorous news that ic was a falie 
alarm, that it was nothing. Heavens! 


and at the moment that he was 
about to diicharge them, he received 
a mortal wound. ‘The affaflins tri- 
umphant, left not a fingle prifoner 
alive. 

At the prifon of the Chatelet, the 
fame carnage and the fame ferocity 
took place: nothing efcaped the rage 
of thefe cannibals: whoever was a 
prifoner, appeared to them worthy 
of the fametreatment. At the Force 
they remained five days. Madame, 
the ci-devant princefs of Lamballe 
was there impritoned. Her fincere 
attachment to the wife of Louis xv1 
was ali her crime in the eyes of the 
multitude. She had ated no part 
amid all our agitations, and nothing 
could render her fufpected to the peo- 
ple, to whom fhe was known only 
by her multiplied atts of beneficence. 
The moit exaggerated wriiers, the 
moft ferocious declaimers, had never 
mentioned her in any of their papers. 

The 3d of September the was call- 
ed down to the office at the Force : 
fhe appeared before the bloody tri- 
bunal compofed of a few individuals. 
It furely required a kind of fuperna- 
tural courage to fupport the aipeé of 
thofe murderers, covered with blood. 
Several voices weré heard amid the 
croud, demanding pardon for madame 
de Lamballe. The ailaffins feemed 
undecided, and fpared her for a mo- 
ment, but immediately after fhe re- 
ceived feveral ftrokes, fell bathed in 
her blood, and expired. Her head 
and breafts were initantly cut off, 
her body was opened, her heart torn 
out, her head was afterward ftuck 
on a pike, and borne throughout 
Paris: her bedy was dragged after 
it at fome diftance. The tigers who 
had thus mutilated her, amuted them- 
felves with the barbarous pleafure of 
going to the Temple, and fhowing 
her jnead and her heart to Louis xv1 
and his family. Every thing moft 
hideous aud molt detiberately cruel 
that horror could conceive, was ex- 
ercifed on the body of madame de 
Lamba'le. 


Ican add no more. This I can 
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atteft, that every man of humanity 
jn the convention made the greateft 
exeriions during three months to 
fearch after and profecute thofe abo- 
minable affiiins, and that every mo- 
tion to this effect was conftantly re- 
jected by the mountaia-party. It 
was in Order to elcape the vengeance 
of the law, and from the fear of ex- 
emplary puniihment, that they enter- 
ed into the confpiracy of the 31f of 
May, imagining thar further murders 
were the mott effectual means of wath- 
ing out the traces of their former 
crimes. 

When we reflect, that it was under 
this bloody planet that the labours of 
the national convention began, we 
ought to reverence the courage of 
thofe who accepted this dangerous 
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office. Thevery great majority were 
difpofed to follow no other path than 
that of juftice and virtue. The revo- 
lution was completed, the throne de- 
molifhed, a final! minority hard, ar- 
rogant, ignorant, and ferocious, were 
refolved to go on revovutionizing. 
The divinity Marat was placed on the 
foreground, and his apoftle Robcf- 
pierre, his hands withered and dried 
with convulfive twitchings, clung to 
the tribune, where he defcanted on 
his virtues, while the panzans of 
defperate demagogy, infolently af- 
fumed the tle of repubiicans, and 
called the true republicans, the found- 
ers of the republic, the moit pure and 
liberal writers, Federali‘ts, a name 
which they had themfelves invented. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL LAWS, IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
| [ By the Duke de Rochefoucault.] 


T SHALL fpeak only of the mof 
interciling of the code of civil laws ; 
and in the firft place, of that which 
regulates the property of perfons dy- 
ing inteftate. his law, which was 
pafied in 1794, revokes all preceding 
laws on the fame fubje&, the latt of 
which was pafled in 1764. 

By the exifting law, the widow of 
a perfon dying inteftate takes a third 
of all his perfonal property and an in- 
tereft for life in the real eflate. The 
other two-thirds are divided equally 
among the legitimate children, al- 
ready born or poithumous ; and after 
the death of the widow, the third of 
the real eftate in which the had a life- 
intereft, is equally divided among the 
children. 

When the perfon dying inteftate 
leaves no widow, the whole of the 
property is equally divided among 
the children. 

When a perfon dying inteftate leaves 
a widow without children, the widow 
takes half the perfonal property, and 
a life-interett in half the real eftate ; 
the remainder is divided among the 
nearett relations of the deceafed ; to 


whom alfo defends, at the death of 


the widow, the half of the real eftate 
enjoined by her during her life. 

This law determines the preference 
to be given to the degrees ct relation- 
fhip ; and regulates the manner of 
valving, felling, and dividing the pro- 
perty among the co-heirs, 

The abolithed law of 17%4, had 
given to the eldeit of the fons of the 
perfon dying inteftate, a thare of the 
property equal to two of the other 
children. 

‘Yhe common-law of England is 
followed in Pennfyivania, in the dif. 
pofition of the property of a woman 
dying inteftate ; the whole of the per- 
fonal property belongs to the hufband, 
and allo the enjoyment of the real 
eftate during his life. 

if there are children of the marri- 
age, or their reprefentatives, they di- 
vided the property of the mother after 
the death of the tather. 

The liberty of difpofing of pro- 
perty by, will, without leaving any 
part to children, is entire in Pennfyl- 
vania, and-is confidered as a fecunity 
for the good behaviour of children, 
It is very uncommon to find a parent 
making a bad ufe of this hberty ; 
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which appears, however, to be greater 
than a juit man would defire. It is 
not unufucl for a purent to leave his 
eldeit fon a double portion of his pro- 
perty, but public opinion condemns 
every difpofition in which the eldeit 
fon is favoured beyond that propor- 
tion. 

By a law pafled in 1736, no di- 
vorce can be adjudged but in the fol- 
lowing cafes;—1. 1 For inability in the 
huiband, or incapacity of the wile to 
bear children. 

2. Fora preceding marriage of one 
of the parties, the former wife or huf- 
band being {till alive, when the fecond 
marriage took place. 

3 For adultery, proved by one of 

the parties. 

4. For the voluntary abfence of ei- 
ther of the parties, withont reafonable 
caule, from the houfe of the married 
puties, during four fucceeding years. 

In each of thee cafes the tupreme 
court has the power of pronouncing a 
fentence of dive ree. The forms of 
proceeding are prel fcribed by the law; 
and it is provided, that they cannot 
be eforted to, by any hufband or wife, 
except where the parties have refided 
one year at leait in the flate. 

When a mar ried perfon, on the re- 
he death of the hufband or 
ence of two years, 
marries cis fuch perion is not to 
be judged guilty of adultery 5. but the 
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hufband or wife who has been thus re- 
porte d dead, may, on his or her re- 
turn, claim the diffolution of the mar- 
riage made during his or her abfence, 
and the 
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reftitutio cf the wife or huf- 
rrovided the claim is made 
a year atter the return of fuch 





A hufband wh CO" fents to his wife’s 
adu ery is not invitlgd to a divorce ; 
and where a divorce is obtained for 
adultery, she pai ty convicted of the 
crime is net st liberty to marry with 

he pe: fon who was ais or her partner 
in the ai t. 

[re law grants a feparation, when 
fe has been ill- 


the wife proves thar fi 
treated by her hussand; and compels d 





the hufband to afford a maintenance 
to the wife after the feparation, not 
exceeding the third of his revenue 3 
but every fentence of feparation is to 
be revifed by the high court of errors 
and appeals, if either of the parties 
chufes to appeal. 

By 2 law paifed in 1780, the chil- 
dren of flaves born after that period 

e declared free ; but they are lia- 
ble to ferve the mafters of their pa- 
rents till the age of twenty-eight. 
The fame law ordained the regitter- 
ing, in the public books of certain 
officers, the names of the flaves then 
refiding in the ftaie ;*and fuch flaves 
as were not fo regiftered were declared 
to be free. It pr srovided that all flaves 
fhould be tried by the fame tribunals, 
and with the fame forms, as cther 
citizens of the itate ; but it prohibited 
the tellimony of a flave againft a free- 
man. ‘The proprietors of flaves were 
compelled by this law to provide for 
their fubfiftence, even in the cafe of 
their not being regillered; and the 
manner was prefcribed for the reco- 
very of a flave who had efcaped from 
his mafter. It was forbidden to en- 
gage any negro or mulatto above the 
age of twenty-one to be bound for 
any longer term than feven years. 

A law that was pafied in May 
1785, explained and amended the Jaw 
of 1780. Every flave brought into 
the flate of Penniylvania, either by 
an inhabitant of the ftate or any per- 
fo n coming to re. fide there, was de- 
clared free as oon as he eutered on 
the territories of the itate. No per- 
fon could take with him, oryfend a- 
way to another itace, a flave engaged 
only for a term, without the content 
of the flave officially declared before 
a juice of the peace. A fine of one 
hundred and fixty dollars is to be paid 
for every offence againit this provifion 
of the law. The childven of flaves 
born after the 1ft of March 1780, 
who were fubjeé& to fervitude till the 
age of twenty-eight, were to be en- 
regiltered in the books of the proper 
oikcers, in default of which they were 

declared free. 
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The trading in negroes was prohi- 
bited, under the penalty of the con- 
fifcation of the vetiel employed in or 
deftined to that traflic, and a fine of 
two thoufand two hundred and fifty 
doilars. Every matter of a flave, 
whether during his life or for a term 
of years, was prohibited, under the 
penaliy of one hundred and twelve 
dollars, to remove hufband and wife, 
or parents and their children, to the 
ditance of more than twelve miles 
from each other, without their previ- 
ous confent. Where violence is ufed 
by the maiter, or perfecution or falfe 
pretences to effect the feparation con- 
trary to this law, the fine is doubled, 
and the offender to be imprifoned for 
fix or twelve months. The granting 
liberty toa flave, whether he is fo for 
life or a term of years, requires no 
other formality than the fignature of 

he maiter declaring him to be free. 

The common law of England is ttill 
in force in Penniyivania, relative to 
the hiring of domeitics, and the taking 
of apprentices. Parents may there- 
fore engage their children as appren- 
tices 2nd domeftics up to the age of 
twenty-one ; and after that age young 
people may. make agreemnets for 
themielves till they are twenty-cight. 
Provifions are made by the law merely 
to prevent abufes in thefe engage- 
ments. Among the reft are—the de- 
claration before juitices of the peace of 
the perfon engaged to be a fervant or 
apprentice, that he engages himfelf 
voluntarily ; a prohibition to every 
matter to fend fervants or apprentices 
out of the ftate; and a fine impofed 
upon all perfons offending agaioft that 
elaufe, or retaining the perfons fo en- 
gaged beyond the term of the con- 
tract. 

The law alfo authorifes the engage- 
ment, for a limited period, of perfons 
arriving from Europe, who cannot 
otherwife difcharge the debts they 
have contracted with the tatters of 
veflels for their paflage. 

The overfeers of the poor may 
make engagements for the children of 
the poor as apprentices, but not for 
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any term exceeding their arrival at 
the age of twenty-one ; and provifions 
are made for the proper treatment 
of fuch apprentices and domettics by. 
their matters. 

It is under the fan&tion of the forms 
of this law that emigrants, arriving 
here from the French colonies fince 
the French revolution, have been able 
to retain their flaves. Having con- 
duéted them before magiftrates, they 
engage them till the time when they 
fhall attain the age of twenty-one, or 
twenty-eight; but the confent of the 
negro to this effect is neceffary, with- 
out which they are declared free. 

There is no law in Pennfylvania, 
directly enacted by the legiflature of 
the itate, relative to bankruptcjes ; 
on this fubjeét the law of England is 
followed. ‘That which relates to the 
infolvent debtors is encumbered with 
the inconveniences which fuch laws fel- 
domavoid. It provides that infolvent 
perfons, imprifoned for debt, fhall be 
difcharged and freed from further pur- 
fuit, on a declaration made by them 
of the amount of their property and 
the relinquifhment cf it to their credi- 
tors. But if the debtor afterward ac- 
quires other property, he may be again 
fued. It will be felt, that the debtor, 
being once enlarged, may fecrete his 
new acquifitions from his creditor, or 
that he may be difhoneft in his decla- 
ration concerning his property; bat 
it will alfo be felt, that it is lefs \diffi- 
cult to raife objections to this mild 
provifion of the law, than to fubftitute 
one that would protect the honeit and 
unfortunate debtor, while it fecured 
the creditor from frauds. The decay 
of morals in Pennfylvania renders a 
provifion for this laft-mentioned ob- 
ject neceflary ; and the legiflature is 
engaged in framing a law for that 
purpofe. 

It was propofed in the lait feffion ta 
abolith arreits for debt, and to leave 
to the money-lender and the merchant 
the talk of enquiring into the folidity 
of the funds for their repayment. The 
propofition was fupported by a great 
number of the members; but was 
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oppofed by a majority, and thrown 
Out. 

Chicane will find means to prolong 
the term of nine months, which is 
the term confumed by the regular 
forms in the recovery of a debt ;. and 
it is not unufual to fee it thus employ- 
ed ia Pennfylvania. 

By a law of Pennfylvania, cogniz- 
ance is given to jultices of the peace 
of all actions for debt net exceeding 
fifty-three dollars. The obje& of 
the leoiflature in this law'was, to fave 
expence in the moft frequent aélions 
for debt, and in which the parties 
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were the leaft capable of defraying it; 
but an appeal to the fuperior tribunals 
is given io the defendant. This law 
met with much oppofition before it 
pafled, and chiefly from lawyers who 
imagined it would affect their practice 5 
but experience has fhewn the wifdom 
of the provifion. ‘There is fcarcely 
an inftance of an appeal from the de- 
cifions of the jultices oF the peace ; 
and the expences of recovering debts 
before them are twenty times lefs than 
before the fyperior uibanals with ‘the 
aid of advocates. 


ON THE LADIES’ DRESS, 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

THE new!papers being at prefent 
fall of remarks of a fatirical or fevere 
caft on the drefs of the Englith and 
Parifian ladies, permit me to fend you 
fome obfervations on the fubjed, 
which may perhaps ferve to illuftrate 
a praétice, which few feem to have 
traced to its origin. ~ 

Although the ufe of clothes may 
appear eficntially neceffary to us who 
inhabit the northern extremities of 
the globe, yet as they could not be 
fo in the warmer climates, where they 
were firlt invented, fome other cavfe, 
than merely that of fecuring the body 
from the injuries of the air muft have 
given birth to them, There are in 
Afia, which we fuppofe to have heen 
firft inhabited, a variety of places 
where clotlics would not only have 
been altogether ufelefs, but alio bur- 
denfome ; yet over all this extenfive 
country, and in every other part of 
the world, except among a few of the 
moft favage nations, all mankind have 
been, and {iill are, accoftomed to ufe 
fome kind of covering for their bodies. 
Had clothes been originally intended 
only for defending the body againft 
cold, it would naturally follow, that 
they muft have been invented and 
brought to the greateft perfection in 
the coldeit regions, and that the in- 
habitants. of every cold country, im- 
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pelled by neccffity, muft at leafi have 
difcovered the ufe of them long before 
this time; but neither of thefe is the 
cafe ; for the art of making garments 
was invented before any of the colder 
countries were inhabited, and the in- 
habitants of fome of the moft inhofpi- 
table regions of the globe, particularly 
about the ftreights of Magellan, are 
at this day naked. 


From thefe inftances, it feeis plain, | 


that neceflity was fot the fole caufe 
which firft induced men to cover their 
bodies ; fome other reafon at leaft 
mult have co-operated wiih it, to 
make the cuilom fo univerfal: Shame 
has been alleged as this other rea- 
fon, and by fome faid to have been 
the only caufe of the original inven- 
tion of clothing : but this opinion is 
not fapported by faéts, for fhame does 
not feem natural to mankind: it is 
the child of art, and the nearer we 
approach to nature, the Tefs we are 
acquainted with it. It would be end- 
Jefs to enumerate the various coune 
tries in which both fexes are entire- 
ly naked, and confequently infenfible 
on that account of fhame. But that 
we may not build our hypothefis en- 
tirely upon the cuiloms of favage life, 
let us confider the ilate of i: fancy and 
youth in the moft polithed fociety. 
There nothing is more obvious, than 
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that neither of the fexes have any 
fhame on account of being naked 
when feveral years old. It is to teach- 
ing and correétion, that we owe the 
fir't fenfations of fhame, on expofing 
ourfelves otherwife than the mode of 
our country prefcribes, and cultom 
keeps up the fenfation ever after ; 
for fhame is not excited upon devi- 
ating from cuitom, by doing things 
only which have a real turpitude in 
their nature, but alfo by deviating 
from itin thofe things that are in- 
nocent or mdifferent. 

If from the foregoing reafons it 
fhould appear, that the origin of 
clothing was neither altogether ow- 
ing to neceffity, nor to fhame, then 
the caufe ftill remains to be difco- 
vered: and this caufe we fuppofe to 
have been a kind of innate prin: 
ciple, efpecially in the fair fex, 
prompting them’ to improve by art 
thofe charms beftowed on them by 
nature. The reafons which fvem to 
ftrengthen this opinion are, that 
clothes were invented in a climate 
where they were but little wanted 
to defend from the cold, and in a 
period when the human race were too 
innocent, as well as tco rude and un- 
cultivated, to have acquired the fenfe 
of fhame: and alfo, in looking over 
the hiftory of mankind, it appears, 
that an appetite for ornament, if we 
may fo call it, is univerfally diffufed 
among them, wherever they have the 
Jeaft leifure from the indi{pentible duty 
of procuring daily food, or are not 
deprefled with the moft abfolute ila- 
‘very: every favage people, even 
though torally naked, fhow their love 
of ornament, by marks, ftains, and 
paintings of various kinds, upon their 
bodies, and thefe frequently of the 
mo fhining and gaudy colours. 
Every people, whofe country affords 
any materials, and who have acquired 
any, art in fabricating them, fhew all 
the ingenuity they can in decking 


-and adorning themfelves to the beft 


advantage, with what they have thus 
Circumftances  ftrongly 
demonitrate, that the love of orna- 


ment is a natural principle, which 
fhews itfelf in every climate, and in 
every country, almoft without one 
fingle exception. But further, were 
clothes intended only to defend from 
the cold, or to cover fhame, the moft 
plain and fimple would ferve thefe 
purpofes, at leait as well, if not bet- 
ter, than the moft gay and orna- 
mental: but the plain and the fimple, 
every where give way to the gay 
and ornamental. Ornament, there- 
fore, muft have been one of the caufes 
which gave birth to the origin of 
clothing. 

As there is in human nature a 
ftrong propenfity to the love of va- 
riety, this might likewife contribute 
to the ufe of clothing: abfclute na- 


kednefs is the moft deftructive of 


variety, having nothing to prefent 
but the fame obje&, inthe fame fhape 
and colour, and without any other 
variation of circumftances than what 
arife from change of attitude: fuch 
uniform and unvaried objects, as they 
make no new impreflions on the fenfes, 
are not likely to excite, and {till lefs 
likely to continue the paffion of love ; 
to do either of which it is neceffary 
that our fenfes fhould be ftruck with 
a variety of appearances. In coun- 
tries where women are conftantly in 
the original drefs of nature, they are 
much lefs objetts of defire, than where 
they are exvabied by drefs to vary 
their figure and their fhape, conftaat- 
ly to ftrike us with fome new appear- 


‘ance, and to fhew, or conceal from 


us, a part of their charms, as it fhall 
beft anfwer their purpofe. It is pro- 
bable, that women became early ac- 
quainted with all the difadvantages 
of appearing perpetually the fame; 
and that to remedy them, they con- 
trived, by degreés, to alter themfelves 
by the afliftance of dvefs and orna- 
ment. 

Becaufe favage life is the ftate that 
approaches the neareft to nature; and 
becaufe, in this flate, women fome- 
times neglect every kind of drefs and 
ornament, it has therefore been con- 
cluded, that to drefs and 10 ornament 
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themfelves, is a paffion #of natural to 
the fex: but this conclafion will be 
fourd to be improperly drawn by 
coniidering, that whereve> women to- 
tally negiect ornament and drefs, it 
is either where they have no materials 
for thefe purpofis, as in tie ilreights 
of Magellan; or where they are fo 
deprefled with flavery and ill-niage, 
as on ine banks of the Oroonoka, 
that even a pation fo natural, is to- 
tally fuppreffed by the feverity of 
their fate ; for even in the mott fa- 
vage ftates of mankind, if the women 
are not deprefled with abject flavery, 
they make every effort, and ftrain 
every nerve to get materials of finery 
and of drefs.. On the coat of Pata- 
gonia, where the natives of both fexes 
are almoft entirely naked, the wo- 
men, in point of ornament, were much 
on an equality with the men, and 
painted nearly in the fame manner : 
and one of them, finer than any of her 
male or female companions, had not 
only bracelets on her arins, bu; itrings 
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of beads alfo interwoven with her 
hair. Among many of the tribes of 
wandering ‘Tartars, who are almoft 
as rude and uncultivated as imagina- 
tion can paint them, the women, even 
though in a great meafure confined, 
were loaded with a profufion of the 


richeft ornaments their hafband or re- . 


lations can procure for them. But it 
would be enalefs to adduce more 
prools in fupport of this opinion: the 
whole bitlory of mankind, ancient 
and modern, is {o ful! of them, that, 
unlefs we draw general conclufions 
from particular inilances, we cannot 
entertain a doubt, that the love of 
finery is more natural to the other fex 
than to ours. 

With thefe fertiments I thall forthe 
prefent take leave of ‘the wits, who 
have plied their pens fo bufily against 
the ladies’ d cis, but thall refume it 
on an early occafion, 


Mean time, I am, fir, &e. 


PHILOGYNES, 


Critica Osservarions on the Poetry of Aér. Gray. 
Concluded from Page 125. 


THE <¢ Ode on a diflant Profpect 
of Eton College,’ abounds with beauty 
and fimplicity in an eminent degree ; 
it is perhaps as free from errors as 
any of Mr. Gray’s produétions, though 
it is true it poflefles none of thofe bold 
flights of fancy, which characterife 
this author. 


Ah fields belov’d in vain ! 


Ode, &c.—Line 12. 


This expreffion is childith and 
unmeaning, but I think amply com- 
pentated by the beautiful idea which 
immediately tollows. 

I am pleafed with the attempt to 

efeue from oblivion a word almott 
obfolete, but for which we have not 
a fubititute fo comprebenfive in its 
meaning ; it occurs in the nineteenth 
fine < 


A.nd redolent of joy and youths 





From the fiftieth to the ninetieth 
dine, the miferies of the human race 
are painted in the ftrongeitand blackeit 
terms ; perhaps the fentiments ap- 
proach too near to thofe of a mifan- 
thrope: for the honour of the human 
race, let us hope the long detail is ex- 
aggerated, and that the miferies fo 
unfparingly beftowed on the very mi- 
nute portion of. the rifing generation 
here addrefled, may be avoided at 
leaft by fome ; due allowance muft be 
made for a mind prone to melancholy, 
and then fmarting under the influence 
of grief for the lofs of his amiable 
friend, Mr. Welt, who died a fhore 
time previous to the compofition of 
this, and the Ode to Adverfity. 

Who forematt now delight to cleave, 
With inowy arms, thy glafy wave ? 
Lincs 25 and 26. 

No comparifon fhould be made, 

which will ney hold good throughcut. 
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Water may be as clear, but not fo fo- 
lid as glats. 

The Ode to Adverfity is the beft 
upon tae fubject, which the Englith 
language can produce, though the 
fame metre being ferviie y adhered to 
inevéry verfe, creates a Janguor on the 
fenie, which ought parucularly to be 
avoided in compoiinons of this na- 
ture. 


, 
Whofe iron fcourge, and tort’ring hour. 
Ode to Adversity —Line 3. 


Hour is too evidently introduced 
here for the fake of the rhyme; an 
hour would be a fhort time indeed for 
adverfity to hold its {way. 

To thee he gave the heav’nly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged nurie! thy rigid love 

With patience many a year the bore. 
Lines 11, &c. 


The tranfition in thefe lines is bold, 
and the allegory very fixe. 
Wifdom in fable garb array’d, 
Immers’d in rapt’rous thought profound, 
Lines 25 and 26. 


The ible garb of wifdom does not 
pleafé me ; an inviting, rather thana, 
forbidding appearance, ought to be her 
diftinguiihing characteriftic; a filent, 
but attentive obferver of what is paf- 
fing, fie ought rather to be repre- 
fented as exerting herfelf, to fet thofe 
who go aitray into the right paths, 
than be {0 totally abforbed in con- 

emplation as to be infenfible to all 
elfe befide; this is not wifdom, but 
* Meditation e’en to Madneis.’ 

«Tne Progrefs of Poefy,’ if we 
except fome latter productions of Mr. 
Mafon, is one of the moft animated, 
and approaches nearer to the fublime 
fire of Pindar, than any the Englith 
language cau produce ; the periods are 
frequently too abrupt, and infead of 
increafing, diminith the fpirit of the 
ode. The fimilitude of mufic to a 
ftream of water, beginning at, the 
feventh line, is happy, and expreffed 
with great propriety. ; 
With antic {ports and blue ey’d pleafures, 
Fritking light in frolic meafures 5 
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Now purfuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet ; 

To brifk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many twinkling feet. 
Progre/s of Poefje—Lines 29, &e. 

A more juit or animated defcription 
of a dance, is not I believe to be 
fouad in any author; the iound is ad- 
mirably adapted to the feafe. 

Woods, thit wave o'er Delphi's fleep, 
Ifles, that crown th’ AEgcan deep, 
Fields, that cool I iffus laves, 
Ov where meanders amber waves 
In ling’ting lab’rinths creep, 
How do your tuneful echoes languifh 
Mute, but io the voice of anguish! 

Lines 65, &c. 

From the pompous invocation be- 
ginning thefe lines, we are led to ex- 
pect fome intercfting and important 
fubject as the caufe, but find ourfelves 
moft woefully difappointed by the very 
frivolous conclufion ; there is indeed 
fomething extremely difguiting in the 
found of the two lati lines, arifing 
from the too frequent repetition of the 
letter x. 

The defcription of the genius of 
Milton, at the ninety-fifth line, is juft 
and expreflive; the allufion to his 
blindnefs in the four foliowing lines, 
were I thisk never excelled for the 
beauty of the idea, or elegance of 
expreffion : 

The living throne, the fapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble, as they gaze, 
He faw ; but blafted with excefs of light, 
Cios’d his eyes in endleis night. 

Lines 99, &c. 

In ¢ The Bard,’ there is much to 
blame, and fomething to commend ; 
the fcene is laid in Wales, but the 
imagery is norwegian ; a Britifh Bard 
is the principal perfonage, and he 
performs gothic rites; the fublime dic- 
tion which charaéterifes this ode. can 
never atone for fo grofs a» error. 
Were facia unwarrantable licenfes as 
this «o pafs uncenfured, fome future 
generation might perhaps read in 
compofitions, defcriptive of the man- 
ners aud cuftoms of this age, of Ma- 
hometan ablutions performed by Ro- 
man catholies, of Lutherans acknow- 
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ledging the fupremacy of the Roman 
pontiff, or a pious methodiit quoting 
fentences out of the Koran :,independ- 
ant of this, there are other errors, in 
the circumftances of the war; in 
the opening, Edward and his troops 
are reprefented as marching down 
Snowdon ; Edward, or his army, never 
were on Snowdon. When the prin- 
cipality was in poffeffion of the king’s 
troops, prince Llewellyn retired thi- 
ther, and was furrounded by his ene- 
my, but Edward, in defpair of gain- 
ing poffeffion of the place, entered 
into a treaty with him, and the troops 
were withdrawn : this is an excufable 
error, but there is another that is not ; 
he has placed the conqueft of Wales, 
and the deltructicn of the bards, pre- 
cifely at tie fame period, and as i 
executed under the immediate in- 
fpefiion of the conqueror, whereas it 
did not take place tll fome years after 
the conqueit of the country, and long 
after Kaward had retired from it: 
whatever liberties a poet is allowed to 
take in fiction, in hiftorical detail he 
ought to adhere to the ftricteit chro- 
nological order ; though the deviation 
ja this inftance is not material, it aft 
fords a bad precedent, which might 


be quoted in {upport of errors of much . 


more confequence.—Having made 
thefe few remarks upon the’ general 
outline, I will now examine into its 
merits in refpect to poetical compofi- 
tion. The be; ginning is beautifully 
abrupt, and without any tedious in- 
trodustion, lets us at once into the 
bufinefs of the piece. 
Stout Glos’ter ftood aghaft in fpeechlefs 
trance! 
© To arms !° evied Mortimer, and couch’d 
his quiv'ring lance. 
Bard,—Lines 13 and 14. 
Truly ridiculous! The leaders of 
the troops muft have been negligent 
indced to fuffer them to march un- 
armed in an enemy’s country. Sup- 
pofing this to have been the cafe, to 
roufe them ‘to arms!’ in defence a- 
gainft an old man, accoutred folely 
with an harp, was not very magnani- 
mous, and Mortimer, to fhew his un- 
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daunted prowefs, ftands foremoft to tae 
attack, 


Hark, how each giant oak, and defert 
cave, 
Sighs to the torrents awful! voice benea: 


Lines 24 and 1 2 ‘“ 


A verb in the fingular inftead of 
the plura! number. 
O'er thee, O king! their hundred arms 
they wave 
Revenge on thee in hoarfer murmurs 
breathe. 
Lines 26 and 27. 
_Another adjeClive in the compara- 
tive degree, where no comparifon can 
be formed. 
Dear loft companions cf my tuneful art, 
Dear as the light that vifits thefe fad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my 
heart. 
Tedy'd amid your dying country’s cries=— 
No more I weep.’ They do nor fle “Ps 
On yonder cliffs a grifly band, &c. . 
. Lines £95 &e. 


The four firft lines are beautifully 
pathetic, and the tranfition to the 
following unvfually grand and ithik- 
ing. 

Shricks of an agonizing king.—Line 56. 

An attive in‘tead of a paffive par- 
ticiple ; to underftand this nght we 


‘mutt read agonized. 


Mighty viétor, mighty lord, 
Low on his fun’ral couch he lies ! 
No pitying beart, no eye afford’ 
A tear to grace his obfequies. 
Lines 63, &c. 
A fevere, but not altog: ther a juft 
farcafm. ‘The latter days of this mo- 
narch (Edward the thi:d) were not, 
it is true, fo honourable as thofe which 
preceded them;  neverthelefs, few 
kings have died fo much regretted 3 
there is a great want of re gularity in 
this part; the death of the father is 
mentioned before that of the fon ; 
whereas the latter took place one 
year before the former: a very fin- 
gular contufion of images pre:ails 
throughout the whole of this itanza ; 
the king, who at the fixty-fixth line, 
is repreiented as no longer exiting, is 
from that, to the feventy-fixth, ad- 
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dreffed in a fevere fatire, as if fill 
alive, upon the abfurdity of the con- 
duét he is reprefented as then purfu- 
ing ; notwithftanding thefe faults it is 
a very fine fpecimen of irony, the 
following lines are capital indeed: 
Fair laughs the morn, and foft the zephyr 
biows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gailant trim the gilded veffel goes ; 
Youth at the prow, and Pleafure at the 
helm. Lines 71, &c. 
When between fixty and feventy 
years of age, this fovereign, once the 
terror of Europe, proved himfelf in- 
capable of conducting the affairs of 
his own kingdom, and at this unfea- 
fonable period, gave himfelf up to 
dalliance with a woman, who well 
knew how to take advantage of his 
weaknefs, a more juft or Rronger far- 
cafm could not potiibly be conceived, 
than is contained in the four lines 
above quoted. This paflage has been 
generally mifunderttood as alluding to 
the Juxury and magnificence of the 
reign of Richard the fecond, but who- 
ever will take the trouble to read at- 
tentively what precedes it, will, I be- 
lieve, require no itronger proof of the 
fenfe in which I have taken it. 
Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lafting 
thame, 
By many a fouland midnight murder fed, 
Xevere his confort’s faith, his father’s 
tame, 
And {pare the meek ufurper’s holy head, 
Lines 87, &c. 
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A> moft ridiculous apoftrophe ! 
Towers that feed on murders, would 
not, I fear, pay a due reverence to the 
royal perfonage they held in durance ; 
in what manner they wére to interfere 
to fave the monarch from the fcaffold, 
had that been his doom, I do not ex- 
aétly comprehend; though perhaps I 
mifunderftand Mr. Gray ; the great 
age 4e afligns to thefe towers, proba- 
bly made him apprehenfive of their 
fall, but being according to the poet of 
heathen origin, I doubt if they were 
orthodox catholics, fufficient to {pare 
the * meek ufurper’s holy head,’ by 
retaining their pofition one moment 
beyond their appointed time, although 
the monarch they inclofed had near 
been honoured with a place in the 
Roman calendar. 

At the ninety-feventh line, the 
chronological order is again interrupt- 
ed by a fudden return from Henry 
the fixth, to affign the fate of the 
queen of Edward the firft. 

Had any method been obferved in 
the compofition of this ode, it would 
have pofiefed much beauty ; in its 
prefent confufed flate the feveral parts 
appear as if thrown together by 
chance, rather than the effet of any 
regular defign, a fault but too ob- 
fervable in moft of the compofitions of 
this author, whofe brilliant ideas feem 
frequently to have laboured under no 
{mall confufion. 


Ds ALBETERA. 


ESSAY ON VANITY. 


THERE are feveral words in the 
Englith language which go in pairs, 
as it were, both in books and in con- 
verfation. Such are Church and 
State, Liberty and Property, Faith 
and Praétice, Pride and Vanity. We 
throw them peaceably together as 
good friends and allies; which have 
been long united_in a moft intimate 
fociety, and which travel through the 
world on the fame common itock. 
Yet fome odd people there are, who 
take upon them to quettion their con- 
federacy ; and who admit one of 


them in certain places or avenues, 
from-—which they obftinately exclude 
the other. Henry viii, in a fit of 
ill-humour, kicked Church out of 
doors; would not be perfuaded ever 
to admit her again, till the promifed 
to change her language and behaviour, 
and inftead of governing and dictating 
State, was contented to be reckoned 
her humble friend and dependent. 
Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian, thought 
he could beit accommodate Liberty, by 
abfolutely turning off her companion 
Property; and our great countryman, 
, c 
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chancellor More, was of the fame 
opinion; whereas the high and 
mighty ftates of Holland chofe, till 
lately, to give Property one of the 
beft apartments the ever had. In like 
manner, fome are of opinion that 
Praéice hardly ever in her whole life 
received a good turn from Faith, and 
on the other hand, the learned fo- 
ciety of the jefuits, while they fub- 
fitted, were as pofitive, that fhe owes 
more to Faith than fhe is able to pay ; 
infomuch that Faith has a right to bid 
her do as fhe pleafes, to make her 
ftop her ears, or clofe her eyes, when- 
ever Faith has bufinefs to tranfa&, 
where it is not fit for Practice to take 
cognizance of what paffes. 

Pride and Vanity have generally 
been united as clofely as any of the 
former. Reverend divines, grave 
philofophers, and merry poets, have 
conftantly jreated them like infepara- 
ble friends. So that for me to pre- 
tend to feparate them, will probably 
be looked upon as not a little pre- 
fumptuous. And yet I imagine they 
do not dwell together fo much in 
reality and in nature, as in the 
pulpit and in the writings of mora- 
lifts. At leaft, [ am fure they have 
always appeared to me in very dif- 
ferent complexions and drefles. It 
is very true, that in one particular 
circumftance, Pride and Vanity are 
fomewhat alike: for both are founded 
on a general fuppofition of fomething 
excellent and praifeworthy in them- 
felves; I mean in the proud or vain 
perfon. But there is hardly another 
circumftance in which they agree. 

In the firft place, they differ as to 
the natural temper and difpofition in 
which they ufually refide. ‘The proud 
man is generally of a thoughtful, fe- 
rious turn; the vain is rather airy, 
forward, and anreferved. Vanity is 
always flexible and pUant to the hu- 
mour of its company: Pride is bent 
wpon havirg its own way, and reckons 
jt a meannets to fybmit to the inclina- 
tons of others. Vanity is remarka- 
biy changeable ; not only in confe- 
quence of the different accidental dif- 


pofitions of its company; but even 
with refpeét to the foundations of its 
own {felf-applaufe; being one day 
intirely pofieifed perhaps with the 
dextrous condutt of a fafhionable fnuff- 
box; another, difdaining to regard 
any thing fo much as an elegant coat- 
fleeve of its own invention. Pride, 
on the contrary, is fixed and conftant 
in both refpeéts. It is above depart- 
ing from its own notions and habits, 
for the fake of indulging the whims 
of others; and it likewife keeps a 
fteady eye upon thofe favourite fatif- 
factory points, which it has once 
marked out and refolved upon in life. 
Another remarkable difference be- 
tween Pride and Vanity confiftsin the 
different foundations of their felf-ap- 
plaufe, or the different qualities and 
accomplifhments upon which they va- 
lue themfelves. Pride is never con- 
verfant with objects apparently frivo- 
lous or infignificant. The notion of 
power is conftantly before her. To 
command, to awe, to give hope, to 
infpire fear, to make her friends happy 
in being fo, and her enemies wretch- 
ed or contemptible; thefe are her 
darling wifhes and purfuits. Vanity, 
on the other hand, feldom looks fo 
high. She is content to be agreeable 
to others; but the utmoit ftretch of 
her ambition, is to be admired by 
them. She feldom covets power, or 
choofes to do any thing by force: it 
is only the natural and {pontaneous 
tribute of praife, that fhe feeks: in- 
fomuch that if fhe happens to be in- 
vefted with real power, and to have 
the means of force or fear in her 
hands; yet her beft enjoyment of that 
power, is, when it produces admira- 
tion and praife from thofe who are 
under its influence: nor does that ad- 
miration ever gratify her, unlefs when 
it very dextroufly affumes a fincere, 
cordial, unforced appearance. She 
even employs a thoufand arts of- felf- 
deceit, to perfuade herfelf of its fin- 
cerity and voluntary zeal, when. it is 
merely the hypocritical effect of fyb- 
jection or fear. So that it is no won- 


der if Pride and Vanity think of differ. 
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ent means to gain fuch different ends. 
Pride is ever bufy about wealth, pow- 
er, beauty, courage, learning, or 
great natural and acquired talents of 
the mind, for thefe are the great 
funds, from which fortune difpenfes 
happinefs or mifery, hope or fear, 
pleafare or diftrefs, victory or defeat, 
fame or infamy. The whole purpofe 
of Vanity is to be admired, talked of, 
and imitated ; fo that fhe of courfe 
employs different means to gain her 
end, according to the different taftes 
of her company. Yet one thing muft 
be obferved ; namely, that as Vanity 
is always beft pleafed where the meets 
the greateft admiration and finds moft 
followers ; fo, upon this account, fhe 
is molt folicitous to charm the multi- 
tude; for the muliitude is more apt to 
admire and imitate, than the wife and 
good are. From whence, fhe may 
fairly be fuppofed to purfue fuch ac- 
complifhments, as are moft taking 
with the multitude ; and thefe are ge- 
nerally of a glaring, fuperficial kind. 
And from this caufe it happens, that 
Vanity is fo generally ftudious of drefs, 
dancing, &c. 

Another difference between Pride 
and Vanity, naturally follows from 
their tempers and accomplithments ; 
namely, that though both of them 
confeffedly think highly of themfelves, 
yet Vanity is apt likewife to think 
highly of others ; whereas Pride pretty 
generally defpifes all befide herielf. 
The reafon is plain ; for Vanity is ne- 
ceffarily a beg¢ar, and is always court- 
ing her acquaintances for their praife ; 
which can never be regarded when 
the perfon who beftows it, is reckoned 
unworthy of efteem: though it mutt 


be owned that Vanity is fo very eager 
about praife, that fhe can foon deceive 
herfelf in this refpeét, and tancy her 
admirer and flatterer a perfon of no 
{mall difcernment and good-fenfe, 
though fhe might perhaps heartily 
enough de/pile him, before he difco- 
vered his great opinion of her. But 
Pride, on the contrary, begs nothing, 
but would-feize every thing ; courts 
no man, but wants to put it out of 
his power to refule her demands ; 
though it frequently happens, t vit 
fhe will even defpife him, for tamcly 
fubmi:ting to them. c 

After what has been faid above, 
perhaps it may be thougat unneceflary 
to mention the different manners, in 
which Pride and Vanity exptefs them- 
felves, or difcover their awn felf-ap- 
plaufe. Pride does it either by an 
affected referve, or a deliberate ims 
perioulnefs and overbearing: Vanity 
by complaifance or officioufnefs; mak 
ing ule of the greatet affiduity wward 


‘her company, as a means of engaging 


their attention to what fhe values in 
herfelf. Upon the whole, Vanity is 
a much more converfible creature, and 
Pride more independent: Vanity fel- 
dom looks further than the chitchat of 
private life ; Pride is in her favourite 
{phere, whenever the can ftir and em- 
broil the public. 

We may conclude with obferving, 
that though they differ in fo many 
refpects, yet they are frequently con- 
vertible into each other, according to 
the diverfity of tempers and circem. 
ftances ; fo that the fame talents, ei- 
ther of nature or fortune, will pro- 
duce pride in one man, and vanity in 
another. 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN WESSELL., 


SEXTUS the fourth, having a great 
efteem for this learned German, fent 
for him, and faid, ‘Son, aik of us 
what you will; nothing fhall be re- 
fufed to you that becomes our charac- 
ter to beftow, and your condition to 
receive.’ * Mott holy father,’ replied 
he, ‘ I fhall never be troublefome to 
your holinefs; You know I never 


fought afier gteat things: the only 
favour 1 have to beg is, taut you 
would permit me to take out of your 
Vatican library a Gree and a Hee 
brew bible.’ ‘ You tha!l have xhem,? 
faid Sextus ; but what a fimple ‘man 
youare. Why do‘ you not aik fora 


bithopric ??—~* Becaufe, holy father, 
I do not want one,’ replied Weifell, 
Ccz 
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Remarks on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, &c. in Auguft. 


3. SEVERAL trees devefted, in a great meafure, of their leaves by con- 
tinued heat and drought.—4. Moor-park apricots ripe; wheat harveft com- 
mences.—8. American lilac in bloflom.—12z. Mulberries ripe.—The baro- 
meter was noticed lait month as conftantly remaining above 30 inches: the 
whole time of its continuance in that ftate was from the 23d of June to the 
19th inftant, both included, being a duration of eight weeks and two days; 
in which remarkable period there was no rain till early inthe morning of the 
laft day, when a thunder florm commenced. The thermometer was at 83 
on the 2d and 1rith, the latter of which was the hotteft day of this year: the 
mean heat of the firft 18 days (previous to the rain) is 68,1; but the mean 
of the whole month is 65,5, only 1-tenth more than July. The hygrometer 
having met with an accident was not in order till the gth, from which day its 
mean ftate is 55; but eftimating the firft nine days to be a little drier than the 
nine that followed them, which they undoubtedly were, the mean of the whole 
month will be 52. 

Rain 1 inch 58 hundredths. 


OsseRvATions on the Diseases in Auguft. 


THE mortality arifing from fmallpox, has been greater in the prefent 
month, than in any three months of either the prefent or preceding year, de- 
noting thereby the prevalence and malignity of that difeafe. Inoculation for 
the cowpox is become ftill more general; and, on the whole, is attended 
with the fame fuccefs, which has hitherto accompanied it; one cafe, however, 
has occurred, in the practice of a medical gentleman of reputation, where the 
fmallpox took place a fhort time after this difeafe had difappeared. Typhus 
fever {till continued, but without any confiderable degree of malignity. 
Complaints of the bowels were univerfal, fcarcely any individual efcaping 
them altogether; in fome they degenerated into dyfentery, and in many 
inftances they proved fatal even in the fhort period of twenty-four hours; 
where calomel with active purgatives were adminiftered early, thefe difeafes 
were of very {hort duration; and if attention was paid to diet no relapfe took 
place, feeretion of acrid bile were remarkably great, and where any kind of 
irregularity was committed thefe difeafes occurred. The burials from the 29th 
of July to the ift of September, were 2410. 


CHARITABLE BRIEFS. 


A Correfpondent of this Magazine has suggested * that it has long been imagined 
by many, that the Briefs exhibited at the different Places of Worfhip, for De- 
filations by Fire, Sc. are-in fome Sort an Impofition on the Public, by being 
farmed to the Pryudice of the Sufferers, which has leffened the ColleBions ;? 
aud be thinks that this Matter ought to be explained to the Public. ~ Defirous 
of attending to this Suggeftion, we fhall lay before our Readers what occurs 
to us on a Subjed not generally underftood, and, indeed, but li:tle attended to. 
THE granting of briefs for chari- life of Stow, given in our Magazine, 

table purpofes is of ancient origin: Aug. 1798, it will be feen that his 

our kings granted th m either for fovereign granted that celebrated an- 
public or private pur,ofes. In the tiquary two briefs for his’ fupport, 
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and it will be feen likewife that he 
derived but little benefit from them. 

The law refpefting thofe briefs 
commonly read in churches was paffed 
in qucen Anne’s time, and is to the 
following purpofe. 

When letters patent, commonly 
called briefs, fhall be iTued out of 
chancery, copies thereof, to the num- 
ber required by the petitioners, and 
no more, fhall be printed at the ufual 
rates. ‘The printer fhall deliver the 
fame to fuch perfons only, as fhall, 
by the confent of a majority of the 
petitioner:, undertake the difpofiug of 
them. The undertaker hall give to 
the printer a receipt for the fame, ex- 
prefling therein the number of copies : 
which receipt fhall be delivered to the 
regifter of the court of chancery, 
and filedthere. The undertaker thail 
next caufe all the printed copies to 
be indorfed, or marked, in fome con- 
venient part, with the name of one 
truftee or more, written with his own 
hand, and the time of figning. He 
fhall alfo caufe them to be itamped 
with a proper lamp, to be made for 
that purpoie, and kept by the regiiler 
of the court of chancery. And if 
any perfon fhall counterfeit the Lamp, 
he thail be fet in the pillory for an 
hour. This done, he fhall with all 
convenient {peed fend or deliver them 
to the churchwardens or chapelwar- 
dens, and to the teachers and preach- 
ers of every feparate congregation, 
and to any perfon who hath taught 
or preached among quakers. Which 
perfons, immediately afier receipt, 
fhall indorfe the time of receiving, 
and {fet their names. Then the church- 
wardens or chapelwardens thall forth- 
with deliver them to the miniiter, 
and he, on receipt, fhail indorfe the 
tine, and fet his name. 

Then the minifters (and teachers 
refpeCtively) in two months after re- 
ceipt, fhallon fome Sunday, imme- 
diaiely before fermon, openly read or 
caufe them to be read to the congre- 
gation. Then the churchwardens and 
chapelwardens (and teachers and o- 
thers to whom they were delivered) 
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fhall colle& the money that fhall be 
freely given, either in the affembly, 
or by goisg from houfe to houfe, as 
the briefs require. ‘Ihe fum collected, 
the place where, and ‘the time when, 
fhall be indoried, faisly written in 
words at length, according to the 
form to be printed on the back of 
each brief, and figned by the minifter 
and churchwardens, or by the teacher 
and two elders, or two other fubftan- 
tial perfons of fuch feparate congre- 
gations. Afterward, on requelt of the 
undertaker, or other perfon by him 
lawfully authorifed (which he is re- 
quired to make within fix months af- 
ter the briefs were firit delivered imto 
the refpective parifhes, on pain of 2ol, 
to be recovered by action at law) 
the churchwardens and teachers fhall 
deliver to him the briefs fo indorfed, 
and the money thereon collected, ta- 
king his receipt for the fame im fome 
book kept for the purpofe. 

Ewery minifter, curate, teacher, 
preacher, churchwarden, chape!war- 
den, and quaker, refufing or neglect- 
ing to do any thing above required, 
fhail forfeit 201. to be recovered by 
action of debt, bill, plaint, or infor- 
mation, And in every parith or cha- 


pelry, and feparate congregation, a 


regilter fhail be kept by the minifter 
or ‘teacher, of all monies colleéted by 
virtue of fuch briefs, therein alfo in- 
ferting the occafion of the brief, and 
the time when colleéted; to which 
all perfons at all tes may refort 
without fee. And the undertaker fhall 
enter in a book the number of briefs: 
when figned, and fent, and whither, 
and when received back. And the 
briefs fo received back fhall be de- 
pofited by him with the regifter of 
the court of chancery. And if the 
whole number fhall not be returned, 
the undertaker for every one not re- 
turned (through default of him or his 
agents) fhall forfeit sol.; unlefs he 
fhall prove that it was loft or de- 
ftroyed by inevitable accident; and 
fhall pay the money collected there- 
on. And the undertakers in two 
months after he has received the me- 
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ney, and after notice thereof to the 
futferers, thall account before a maf- 
ter in chancery: and fhail be allow- 
ed all juft charges. And if any hall 
purchaje, or farm charity money or 
driefs; fuch contraé&t fhall be void, 
and the purchafer fhall forfeit sool. 
to be recovered by a&ion at law; 
the fame to be applied (as ‘alfo the 
other penalties) to the ufe of the fuf- 
ferers. 

Such is the law on this fabje&, 
which we have thas particularly de- 
tailed, that our correfpondent may 
obferve it has all poffible guards a- 
gaint impofitions, and that farming 
is exprefsiy prohibited under a pe- 
nalty of sool. Neverthelefs there are 
certainly negle&s crept in, if not 
abufes, in the management of briefs. 
In fome churches they are not read 
at ali, or read in a manner which 
cannot for a moment draw the at- 
tention of the people, and collecting 
money from door to door is fallen 
into difafe. In churches alfo where 
the ‘briefs are read, as they ought 
to be, no provifion is made fora 
collection, nothing to remind the peo- 
ple on leaving church, that any fuch 
application had been made to their 
generolity. This is farely indefen- 
nble, and detlroys ali the purpofe 
of a brief, but that it is very gene- 
rally the cafe (we do not fay univer- 
fally) in the metrapolis, the expe- 
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rience of every one accuftomed to 
go to church, or to more churches 
than one, will teftify. 

The ufual charges of fuing out a 
brief, with the collections thereupon, 
are thus given in a particular inftance. 
We fhall give only the grofs fums. 


For the parifh church of Ravenftone- 
dale in Weftmoreland. 








Patent charges - £76 3 6 
Salary for 9986 briefs at 
6d. each - - 249 313 0 
Additional falary forLondon 5 © o 
330 16 & 
ColleSed on 9986 briefs 614 12 9 
Charges - - 330 16 6 
———__— 
Clear collefion - 283 16 3 


We have feen another account 
which makes the falary on each brief 
eight pence, and in London eighteen 
pence. What the fum wanted was, in 
the above cafe, is nof ftated, but it 
probably far exceeded the fum col- 
lected. Sums exceeding one thoufand 
pounds are frequently mentioned in 
briefs, but we fear rarely collected. 

In addition to thefe few remarks 
on this fubje&, we may add, what 
we cannot account for, that in Wales 
the circulation of briefs is confined by 
authority to the three counties of Flint, 
Denbigh and Radner, while the other 
counties in that principality are ex- 
empted. 


REMARKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
[By James Dallaway, M. B. F.S. A.] 


DR. HENRY Aldrich, the accom- 
plifhed dean of Chrift Church, was 
one of the moft perfect architects of 
his time. His Elements of Civil Ar- 
chite&ture give ample evidence that 
he was intimately converfant with the 
fcience; and two beautiful edifices 
of their kind, are a very honourable 
proof of his excellence in practice. 
He built Peckwater cougt at Chriit 
Church, in a chafte lonic ftyle, and 
has made the decoration fubordinate 
to the defign. 
three quarter columns, which fupport 
the central pediments, are corrrectly 


The bafe is ruftic, the. 


formed, the pilafters are plain, and 
the windows dreffed with architraves. 
He has compofed the whole from 
the pureft inflances of Palladio at 
Vicenza, judicioufly rejeéting a fu- 
perfluity of ornament, by which the 
great outline of the Venetian archi- 
tect was not unfrequently eclipfed. 
The other building which boaits the 
defign of Dr, Aldrich is the parith 
church of All Saints, in Oxford, 

It is obferved with fome degree 
of truth, and «cerfure, that ‘ modern 
churches are a vile compound, Italy 
having furnifhed the ground plan, 
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Greece the portico, and France or 
Germany the fpire.’ 

‘The modern {pire is generally com- 
pofed of a rotunda or {pherical tem- 
ple fupporting anobelifk. Mr. Wal- 
pole calls it £a montter in architec. 
ture ;? and Mr. Pennant in his § Lon- 
don’ {peaks very pleafantly of an or- 
der called the ‘ Pepper-box*.’ If 
Wren himfelf could not refcue his 
fteeples from fuch deferved and con- 
temptuous criticifms, their caufe could 
expect little from Hawk{moor and 
Gibbs, in their fhare of the fifty new 
churches, in which they exhibit a va- 
riety of uglinefs. 

Of the fpire of All Saints it may 
be truly faid, that it has fewer ob- 
jeGtionable parts than almoft all of 


thofe alluded to; and the church with 


its Corinthian portico, no lefs than the 
accuracy of the interna! proportions, 
is uncommonly correét in compofition, 
and elegant in effect. . 

The prefent reign has been aufpi- 
cious to refinement in architeCture, and 
as we have become more converfant 
with the antique and Roman models, 
by means of many fplendid publica- 
tions, a ftyle has been introduced which 


is formed rather on that of the temples: 


of Athens and Balbec fo elucidated, 
than of Palladio and his School, aliow- 
ing the French manner to have been 
previoufly fuperfeded. 

Adams may be confidered as the 
architect who firft adopted this innova- 
tion. The houfe he built for lord 
Scarfdale in Derby thire (although con- 
fiderably improved by Bonomi) a- 
bounds in parts collefied from the 
fineit remains of Palmyra and Rome, 
and is truly a compofition of elegance 
aud grandeur, 

Shelburne-houfe, in Berkley-fquare, 
has a decorated fimplicity, yet rich 
in effect, and feveral very noble a- 
partments, Of the fame defcription 
as the houfe at Luton in Bedfordfhire, 
which, had the whole plan adopted 
by the late lord Bute been carried 
ato effect, would have been equalled 


by few of the refidences of our no- 
bility, in all that fhould characterize 
a f{plendid manfion. The library is 
fcarcely exceeded in England. In 
the front of lord Buckingham’s at 
Stowe, a certain flatnefs is relieved 
by an angular point of view where 
the portico becomes majeitic. 

The Adelphi in the Strand may be 
claffed with our public works.—Many 
faults have been detected by critics, 
as that the petty ornaments have been 
multiplied to exuberance, and that no 
ftyle has been adhered to in particular. 
Confidered as ftreet architecture, the 
whole wants folidity, and the appli- 
cation of the plafter to imitate ftone 
has certainly failed. 

Pailadio, who invented, and fo hap- 
pily adopted it in the palacés which 
he built at Vicenza, had the advan- 
tage of climate, and two centuries ex- 
pofure to the air has done it but 
little detriment. But in England, and 
ina great city, this fubftitution had 
to refit the effets of an atmofphere 
perpetually charged with damps and 
the {moke of fea-coal. 

At Roehampton, fir William Cham- 
bers built a villa for lord Befborough, 
in which the portico is fingularly cor- 
re&t and elegant; aud a fuperb man- 
fion for lord Abercorn at Duding- 
ftone near Edinburgh. By thefe he 
would have eftablifhed his fame, had 
he not defigned and undertaken So- 
merfet houfe, one of the moft mag- 
nificent of our public buildings. In 
the conitruction and diftribution of the 
fubterraneous rooms he has difplayed 
an admirable {kill ; and as public ac- 
commodation was chiefly to be con- 
fulted, few will deny that end to have 
been completely anfwered. In point 
of architectural merit fome deficiencies 
may be obferved. Had the front re- 
tired from the itreet, and the antique 
altars and urns been totally omitted, 
or, at leaft, more {paringly placed 
above the cornices as finifhing orna- 
ments, there had been more dignity. 
Of the grandeur and true effeét of the 


* Dimenfions.—The fpire of St. Bride's, Fleet-freet, is 234 feet high; and that 
of St. Mary le Bow exhibits the five orders in different parts, and is 225 feet high. 
At St. Dunftan’s in the Eaft, the fpire refts upon the inter&fion of two arches. 
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front above the Thames, as it is fill 
unfinifhed, we can judge only in part. 
It has long fince eclipfed the Adelphi 
in that uncommonly rich architectural 
view between the bridges of Black- 
friars and Weftminfter. 

Another public building applied 
to a diifeent purpofe, but of confider- 
able merit in. its particular ftyle, was 
built by Dance. Few p:ifons in Eu- 
rope have a more appropriate plan 
and conftruction than Newgate. 

At the Bank, much caprice ap- 
pears to have been indulged. In the 
original bu:lding there is nothing re- 
markable ; but the wings and corridore 
added by fir Robert Taylor, would 
have better fuited a lawn than a {treet. 
No foreigner, from the external ele- 
vation of the great magazine of na- 
tional wealth, could poflibly guefs that 
fuch was its deftination. Mr. Soane’s 
maffive wall with horizontal ftripes, 
inftead of ruftic work, and his gate- 
way, finithed by farcophagi, initead 
of a pediment, would not much help 
him in his conjecture. 

The new buildings at Lincoln’s Inn, 
as far as they are completed, add little 
to fir R. Taylor’s fame as an architect. 

For truly claffical defign, in which 
no ornament is applied, but from an 
antique example, the chapel of Green- 
wich hofpital, as reftored by the 
Athenian Stuart, has no rival in Eng- 
land, I might almoft add, in Italy. 
So pure a taite and fo charatteriftic a 
magnificence fhould be confulted and 
adopted in all ecclefiaftical fiructures, 
that may hereafter be erefted upon 
the Grecian model. - 
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In external decoration, Holland has 
fhown a richnefs of fancy, although 
much lefs claflical than that of Stuart. 
—The embeliifhments withinfide of 
Carleton houfe, and thofe cf Drury- 
lane theatre, are very creditable proofs 
of his ikill; but of the ccloanade in 
Pall Mall the effect is. puerile, for 
with all its pretenfions, it is merely a 
row of pillars which are unneceflary 
to any purnofe, as they fupport no- 
thing. ‘Lhe houfes defigned by him 
which front the Green Park have or- 
naments of 100 florid a fiyie for ftreet 
architecture. 

Without entering into a particular 
detail of thofe architects and their 
works, who conftitute the Englifh 
fchool, I cannot omit a few names and 
places, which will not decline a com- 
petition with thofe of other nations of 
Europe, excepting only italy. The 
dometic architecture both of France 
and Germany, even in the manfions 
of the higher nobility, is inferior to 
our own. Molt of the German pa- 
laces which I have feen, are very 
large, very white, and very ugly. 
The Germans have but one idea of 
magnificence, which is magnitude ; 
where they have attempted ornament 
in architecture, it is a mere curling 
up of {mall and difcordant parts mul- 
tiplied to abfolute confufion, and more 
capricious than the worft examples of 
Borromini. Such may be obferved 
in every capital of the German itates, 
and it is not uncandid to include thofe 
of Schoenbrun and Belvidere near 
Vienna, in this remark. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GUILLEMOT. 
With an engraving of that Bird, finely coloured after Nature. 


THE Cclymbus Troile, or Foolifh 
Guillemot, is one of the principal {pe- 
cies of a genus belunging to the order 
of auferes. It weighs twenty-four 


ounces, its length is teventeen inches, 
and the breadth twenty-feven and a 
half; the bill is near three inches long, 
black, ftraight, and fharp-pointed ; 
near the end of the lower mandible is 





a fmall procefs; the infide of the 
movth yellow ; the feathers on the up- 
per part of the bill are fhort and foft 
like velvet; from the eye to the hind 
part of the head is a {mall divifion of 
the feathers. Thehead, neck, back, 
wings and tail, are of a deep moufe- 
colour, the tips of the lefler quill- 
feathers white; the whole under part 
d 
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of the body is of a pure white; the 
fides under the wings marked with 


dufky lines. Immediately above the 


thighs are fome long feathers that curl 
overthem. The legs are dufky. 
They are found in amazing num- 
bers on the high cliffs of feveral of the 
Britifh coafts, and appear at the fame 
time with the auk. They are very 
fimple birds ; for notwithftanding they 
are fhot at, and fee their companions 
killed by them, they will not quit the 
rock. Like the auk, they lay only 
one egg, which is very large; fome 
are of a fine pale blue; others white, 
fpotted, or moft elegantly ftreaked 
with lines croffing each other in all 
dire€tions. They continue about the 
Orkneys the whcle winter. ‘The chief 
places they are known to breed in are 
the uninhabited ifle of Prieftholm, near 
the ifle of Anglefey ; on a rock called 
Godreve, not far from St. Ives, in 
Cornwall; the Farn ifles, near the 
coaft of Northumberland ; and the 
cliffs about Scarborough, in York- 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 


fhire. They are found alfo in moft of 
the northern parts of Europe, to Spitf- 
bergen, the coaft of Lapmark, and 
along the white and icey fea quite to 
Kamtfchatka. They are frequently met 
with on the coafts of Italy in the win- 
ter, and are alfo known in Newfound- 
land, and ina few parts of the conti- 
nent of North America, but have not 
hitherto been talked of as common. 
Our lait voyagers met with this bird 
en the coaft north of Nootka Sound. 
It is known by feveral names ; by the 
Velch, guillem; at Northumberland 
and Durham, gui/lemot or fea-hen ; in 
Yorkthire, a fout ; by the Cornith, 
kiddab; inthe fouthern parts, wellock ; 
and in Kamtfchatka, aru or kara. 
The inhabitants of Kamtfchatka kill 
them in numbers for the fake of their 
fleth, though it is certainly very tough 
and ill-tafted ; but more efpecially for 
their fkins, of which, as of other 
fowls, they make garments : the eggs 
are alfo accounted’a great delicacy. 


SEVERAL INNS OF COURT. 


[ From Ireland’s Pi€turefque Views of the Inns of Court. ] 


Tue Inner Temrpre—Knicarts 
Tempvars, &c. 

IN the time of Henry 11, the 
knights templars had a houfe in Hol- 
born, in the vicinity of Southampton 
Buildings, from whence they remov- 
ed, for convenience, to another habi- 
tation, oppofite to a ftreet then called 
New-ftreet, now Chancery-lane. 

The origin of this order, fays 
Stowe, took place about the year 
1118, in the following manner: ‘Cer- 
tain noblemen horfemen, religioufly 
bent, bound themfelves by vow, in 
the hands of the patriarch of Jerufa- 
lem, to ferve Chrift, after the man- 
ner of regular canon, in chaftitv and 
obedience ; and to renounce their own 
proper wills for ever. The firl of 
which order was Hugh Paganus (i. e. 
Pain) and Geffrey de S. Aludomare. 
They having no certain habitation, 
Baldwin, king of Jerufalem, granted 
ento them a dwelling-place in his pa- 


lace, by the Temple.’ Their firft 
profeffion was to protect the pilgrims 
coming to vifit the fepulchre, and to 
guard the highways. About ten years 
after the firft eftablifhment, they wore 
a white habit, by order of Honorius 
the fecond, then pope, and afterward, 
in the time of pope Eugenius, they 
bare crofles of red cloth on their up- 

rmoft garments. Many noblemen, 
m all parts of Chriftendom, became 
brethren of this order, and built tem- 
ples in moft of the cities and great 
towns. In England this was their 
chief houfe, though they had many 
other temples in Cambridge, Briftol, 
Canterbury, Dover, Warwick, and 
other places. This Temple in London 
was often made ufe of as a ftorehoufe 
for treafures for fuch as judged them- 
felves infecure in other places. 

Thefe treafures, however, we find 
were not fo Yacred here as the owners 
imagined, for Matthew Paris relates, 
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that in the year 1230, Hubert de 
Burgh, earl of Kent, being a prifoner 
in the Tower, the king was informed 
he had much treafure laid up in this 
new temple, under the cuftody of the 
knights templars; and the mafter of 
the Temple being examined therein, 
and confeffing there were monies, &c. 
delivered into his charge, the king 
fent his treafurer and jufticier of the 
exchequer to the faid Hubert, earl of 
Kent, to require him to refign his 
treafure into his hands. The money 
was faithfully told, and, together with 
veffels of gold and filver, and many 
precious {tones of confiderab'e value, 
of which an inventory was taken, was 
laid up in the treafury of the crown. 

In the year 1245, the nuncio of 
pope Innocent refided in this Temple, 
and that pope commanded the bifhops 
of England to carry to his nuncio 
6000 marks, which was, however, 
prevented by the interdiction of king 
Henry. 

In 1283, Edward 1, taking with 
him one Robert Waleran, and others, 
came to the Temple, where calling 
for the keeper of the treafury-houle, 
as if he intended to fee his mother’s 
jewels, that were laid up there to be 
fafely kept, he entered into the houfe, 
breaking the coffers of certain per- 
fons, that had likewife brought their 
money thither, and he took away 
from thence valuables to the amount 
of toool. About this period, the 
Templars became fo rich, that they 
were enabled to entertain the nobility, 
the foreign ambaffadors, and even the 
prince himfe!f. Matthew Paris in- 
veighs againft them bitterly for their 
pride, which led them to difdain other 
orders, and rank themfelves with the 
nobility, although their original po- 
verty was fo abject, that they could 
afford only one horfe to ferve two of 


them; and Stowe fays, ‘in token 


whereof, they grave on their feal two 
men riding on one horfe.’ 

In the reign of Edward 11, in 1308, 
the Templars in England, as alfo in 
other parts of Chriftendom, were ap- 
piehended and committed to divers 
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prifons, and in 1310, a@ provincial 
council was held at London againft 
them, upon accufations of herefy and 
other crimes, ‘They denied all the 
charges exceptone or two, and plead- 
ing guilty to thefe, they were con- 
demned to perpetual penance in fe- 
veral monafteries, where they be- 
haved themfelves with modefty and 
decorum. Philip le Bel, king of 
France, caufed them to be condem- 
ned by a general council, and thus 
procured their overthrow. 

According to Fabian, Philip, hav- 
ing feized their poffeffions in Frauce, 
applied them to his own ufe, and, not 
fatisficed with this fpoil, he caufed 
fixty of them to be publicly burnt in 
Paris. 

So enormous were the riches of 
this order at its diffolution, that it was 
found poffeffed of 16,000 manors, 





Mippre TemPpLe—REGULATIONS 
in Dress, &c. 

In the fourth year of the reign of 
Philip and Mary, it was ordered, 
that none of this fociety fhould thence- 
forth wear any great bryches in their 
hofes, made after the Dutch, Spanith, 
or Almon fathion; or lawode upon 
their capps, or cut doublets, unon 
pain of three fhillings and fou: pe..ce 
forfeiture for the firft default. and the 
fecond time to be expelled the h. ufe : 
and in the 26ih Elifabeth the follow- 
ing orders for apparel were madv. 

1. That no great ruff fhould be 
worn. 

2. Nor any white colour in doublets 
or hofen. 

3- Nor any facing of. velvet in 
gownes, but by fuch as were of the 
bench. 

4. That no gentleman fhould walk 
in the ftreets in their cloaks but in 
gownes. 

5- That nohat, or long, or curled 
hayr be worn. 

6. Nor any gownes, but fuch as 
were of afad colour. ~ 

‘In Charles the Firft’s reign many 
regulations were made for the good 
government of the fociety of the Mide 
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dle Temple, viz. that no foreigner 
or other, not of the focieties, fhall be 
permitted to lodge there, that no com- 
mon attorney or folicitor be admitted, 
no utter barrifter pubdlicly to practife 
at any bar at Weftminiler, till he have 
been three years at the bar; and that 
none be admitied to the bar under 
eight years continuance, and who have 
kept exercifes in the houfe, and at the 
inns of chancery, according to the 
orders of the houfe.’ 

There are no lands nor revenues 
belonging to this houfe, to induce or 
encourige the ftudent to ftudy by 
means of a itipend or falary ; which, 
fays an old writer quaintly on the fub- 
ject, * 1s the occafion that many a good 
wit, for lack of exhibition, is com- 
pelled to give over and forfake ftudy, 
before he have any perfyte knowledge 
in the law, and to fall to practifing, 
and become a typler in the law.’ 
From the following remark of the 
fame authors, we may fairly prefume, 
that at the time of which he {peaks, 
the inns of court were by no means 
calculated for the fludy of the law. 
The ftudents, he obferves, have for 
the moft part their ftudies and places 
of learaing, fo fet that they are much 
troubled with the noife of walking and 
communication of them that be no 
learners ; and in term time they are 
fo unquieted by clyents, and fervants 
of clyents that refort to fuch as are at- 
torneys and praGtifing, that the fu- 
dents may as quietly ttudy in the open 
ftreets as in their ftudies. They Jike- 
wife complain that they have no place 
to walk ia, and talk and confer on 
their learnings, but in the church, 
which all the term times hath in it no 
more quetnefs than the pervyfe (pur- 
licus) of Pawles, by occafion of the 
confluence of fuch as are fuiters in the 
law.’ 

conenniitinuebens 
Lincown’s Inn Fiztps—S1er 
Joseen Jexy iu. 

From the terrace of the gardens 
(of Lincoln’s inn} we are prefented 
with a noble and {pacious view of Lin- 

coln’s-inn-fields, one of the largef 
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fquares in Europe. In 1618, this 
{pot was, by a commiflion from the 
king, entrutted to the lord chancellor 
Bacon, the earls of Worcefter, Pem- 
broke, Arundel, &c. In this come 
miilion it was ftated, that the ground 
called Lincoln’s-inn-fields was much 
planted round with dweiling-houfes 
and lodgings of noblemen and gentle- 
men of quality; but, at the fame 
time, it was deformed by cottages 
and mean buildings, encroachments 
on the fields, and nuifances to the 
neighbourhood. The commiffion was 
therefore to reform thoie grievances, 
and to frame and reduce thofe fields, 
called cup-fields and purfe- fields ; 
both for fweetnefs, conformity, and 
comelinefs, into fuch walks, partitions, 
or other plots, and in fuch fort, man- 
ner, and form, both for public health 
and pleafure, as by the faid Inigo 
Jones is, or fhall be drawn, by way 
of map. ‘Thus authorized, Inigo 
drew the ground. plot, and gave it the 
exact dimenfions of one of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. Lindfey houfe, on 
the weft fide, and moft of the build- 
ings in that row, were defigned from 
the plans of this great artift; and here 
we cannot but regret, that the whole 
fquare was not finifhed by the fame 

nafterly hand. This was moft pro- 
bably occafioned by a jarring of in- 
terefts, which too frequently occurs in 
this country on fimilar occafious ; for 
it is no eafy matter to unite the public 
fentiments for either ornament or con- 
venience, where private property is 
concerned, 

For many years afier the death of 
Inigo Jones, this place continued ina 
ftate of negleét and ruin ; at prefent 
it is certainly refcued from any fuch 
difgrace, and prefents a grand difplay 
of national wealth, with no fmall de- 
gree of talte in the application of it. 
Before Lincoln’s-inn-fields ‘was railed 
in, they ufed to break horfes on this 
fpot ; and fir Jofeph Jekyll, about the 
year 1740, having been attiye in 
bringing a bill into parliament to raife 
the price of gin, became very obnoxi- 
Ous to the poor ; and, when walking 























breaking in the horfes, the populace 
threw him down and trampled on 
him; from which treatment his life 
was in great danger. I am inform- 
ed, though [ do not remember the 
circumitance, that in one of Hogarth’s 
prints a low charaéter is reprefented 
as chalking upon a wall the letters fir 
J. J. and drawing a gibbet under 
them; in allufion. perhaps, to the 
averfion of the abovementioned ba- 
ronet to the favourite liquor of the 
inferior orders of fociety. 

Rotts Cuapet—Pietro Torre- 

GIANI. 

Tue prefent chapel of the Rolls is 
reported to be the work of Inigo 
Jones. It was begun in 16:7, and 
finifhed at the expence of 2oool. It 
is {mall, and has attached to it a pe- 
culiar air of gloom and folemnity. 
The monument of [ohn Yonge, L...p. 
who was appointed matter of the rolls 
in 1510, and died in 1517, particu- 
larly deferves our notice. This figure 
re{ts on a farcophagus, and is habiced 
in a long red gown and a deep fquare 
cap. It is the work of Pietro Torre- 
giani, a very eminent Florentine, who 
was brought into England by fome 
merchants, and entertained in the 
fervice of Henry viir; for whom he 
executed many works in marble, 
brafs, &c. for which he received li- 
beral prices. 

When lord Orford fays, * he was 
placed, in his own country, in com- 
petition with Michael Angelo, his 
merits are not to be quetftioned ; and 
I think myfelf juftified in faying, that 
the face of Dr. Yonge is fo wonder- 
fully executed, I have no doubt of its 
being from a caft after his death. 


The head of our Saviour, and two 


cherubims, are introduced above, with 


-all the fuperftitious zeal of the artiit ; 


though, to keep on terms with Henry, 
we are told that he renounced his 
faith. 

From England the artift vifited 
Spain, and was employed on many 
works of genius; among others, in 
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one day in the fields, at the time of 


carving an image of the Virgin Mary ; 
which, not havirg completed to his 
with, he, in a fit of paflion, broke to 
pieces. For the rathnefs of this a&, 
he was accufed of herefy, was thrown 
into the inquifition, tried, and con- 
demned. The execution was, how- 
ever, refpited ; but he became me- 
Jancholy mad, and ftarved himfelf to 
death, at Seville, in 1522, in the. 
fiftieth year of his age. 

The prefent refidence of the mafter 
of the rolls was built at the expence of 
government. 





WESTMINSTER-HALL. 

Tue ftyle of building bere pre- 
ferved is the true Gothic ; or, rather, 
in the more medern phrafe, the Sara- 
cenic. ‘There isa prevalent maflive- 
nefs in its appearance. ‘This is to be 
imputed to a neglect of the buildings, 
or to an intentional mutilation of thofe 
parts of it that were their principal 
relief and ornament. This fhameful 
negligence, in not preferving the ori- 
ginal parts, is moft confpicuous in the 
removal of the figures in the front ; 
and in the concealment of them, by 
the erection of thofe nuifances, the 
coffee-houfes, at the entrance. 

The Gothic points of the niches are 
ftill difcernible over part of the exche- 
quer coffee-houfe; and the whole- 
length figures, in the niches beneath, 
we have great reafon to believe are 
yet ftanding. In an ancient print, 
which we have feen, of this building, 
publifhed before the coffee-houfes were 
erected, the figures all appeared per- 
fect, and in courfe gave great relief 
to the general elevation. We cannot 
but fincerely regret the fad innova- 
tions that have been made along this 
whole range of buildings, by projec- 
tions of theds, porter fhops, and other 
excrefcences of the meaneit character ; 
which, being here huddled promifcu- 
oufly together, conceal from the pub- 
lic eye every vettige of antiguity, and 
deface the beauties of works that did 
honour to the age in which they were 
erected, and which fhould ever have 
been confidered as facred relics of the 
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labour and ingenuity of our anceftors. 
The front of the hall is greatly in a 
ftate of decay ; but, itis to be hoped, 
will not much longer efcape the atten- 
tion due to fuch a fpecimen of ancient 
architecture and regal munificence. 

Of the grand gothic niche, or re- 
cefs, within the great arch at the en- 
trance of the hall, we are concerned 
to remark that, by a peculiar negli- 
gence attending this once elegant part 
of the ftruéture, the beautiful gromed 
head is totally loft; and the fmall 
Gothic pillars, as well as thofe from 
which the arch or doorway fprings, 
are in the laft ftate of ruin. 

On entering this noble hall, im- 
preffed as the mind of every one muft 
be at its vaft magnificence, we are 
naturally led to regret the neceflity 
there was, a few years fince, to raife 
the floor‘ or pavement, fix or feven 
feet, by which means the grand fym- 
metry of the building is loft; and an 
eye but little accuftomed to juft pro- 
portions, will, at the firft glance, dif- 
cern the wantof height. This is re- 
puted to be the largeft room in Eu- 
rope, unfupported by pillars. ,The 
roof is aflerted by fome to be con- 
ftruéted of Irifh oak, which has a re- 
putation over that of other countries, 
_ by poffeffing the peculiar property of 
refijting the worm. By others it is 
faid to have been built of cheftnut 
wood. 

The roof is fupported by thirteen 
Got!.ic ribs, of a noble dimenfion, 
fpringing from the centre of each 
pier. It is in many places adorned 
with angels, iupporting the arms of 
Richard 11, and of Edward the Con- 
feffor. The ftone mouiding, that runs 
round the hall, has likewife many de- 
vices, allufive to Richard 11, the hart 
couchant under a tree. Their con- 
ftruétion has been juftly admired for 
its fimplicity and elegance. The 
whole roof, as well as the more anci- 
ent parts of the hall, is in the higheft 
ftate of prefervation. The fky-lights 
and dormer-windows in the roof, are 
evidently modern additions, and ra- 
ther interfere with the general fim- 
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plicity of it. Yet, notwithftanding, 
the lights produced from them will 
afford to the eye of the painter a 
brilliant variety of tints, diffufing 
themfelves over this richly ornament- 
ed roof. 

Weftminfter-hall was built in 1097, 
by William Rufus ; its original length 
was, according to Stowe, 270 feet, 
and its breadth 74. When the king 
heard men fay that this hall was too 
great, he an{wered and faid: ‘* This 
hall is not big enough by the one half, 


‘and is {but a bed-chamber, in com- 


parifon of that [ mean to make.”’ It 
was repaired by Thomas Becket, in 
1163, and, in 1397, in the reign of 
Richard 11, it underwent fo thorough 
a repair, that it may not be impro- 
perly faid to have been rebuilt ; for 
‘ the walls, windows, and roof, were 
taken down and new made, with a 
ftately porch, and divers lodgings of 
a marvellous work, and with great 
cofts.” ‘Thefe expences were defray- 
ed, by granting a licence to ftrangers 
who were banifhed, or had fled their 
countries, and had taken refuge here. 

This hall has been sintiediy ufed 
for Chriftmas and other grand feafts ; 
and, in the year 1236, the twentieth 
of Henry 111, we find it applied to 
the noble purpofes of charity. The 
king’s treafurer was then commanded 
to caufe 6oco poor helplefs people to 
be fed here; ‘ and when the king 
knoweth the charge thereof, he would 
allow it in the accounts.’ 

To enumerate all the princely treats 
and tournaments held here, would be 
tedious, and foreign to our purpofe; 
yet we cannot omit mentioning two 
or three of the moft material. One 
fealt, held here in 1243, when Rich- 
ard, earl of Cornwall, brother to 
Henry 111, kept feaft here on his 
marriage with Cincia, daughter to the 
countefs of Provence; at which feaft 
were told ¢riginta millia, 30,000 
difhes of meat at the dinner. 

In the reign of Edward 11, the feaft 
of Pentecoft is not unworthy notice. 
A petition was here prefented to the 
ling, by a female on horfeback, com- 
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plaining that he had not fully reward- 
ed his foldiers. 

‘ The king fitting royally at the 
table with his peers about him, there 
entered a woman, adorned like a 
minitrel, fitting on a great horfe, 
trapped as minitrefly then ufed, who 
rode round about the tables, fhowing 
paftime, and at length came up to the 
king’s table, and laid before him a 
letter, and forthwith, turning her 
horfe, faluted every one, and de- 
parted. 

Our fovereign lord the king hath 
nothing courteoufly refpected his 
knights, that in his father’s time, and 
alfo in his own, have put forth their 
perfons to divers perils, and have ut- 
terly loft, or greatly diminifhed their 
fubitance, for honour of the faid king ; 
and he hath enriched abundantly fuch 
as have not borne the weight, or get 
of the bufinefs,’ &c. 

The laft and moft magnificent fefti- 
val to which we fhall advert was that 
given by Richard 11, on completing 
the repairs of the hall in 1399. Here 
were duly kept juftings, and running 
at tilt; whereunto fo many people re- 
forted, that there were {pent twenty- 
eight oxen, three hundred fheep, be- 
fide fowl without number: the king 
caufed a gown for himfelf to be made, 
of gold, garnifhed with pearl and pre- 
cious ftones, to the value of 3000 
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marks, He was guarded by Chehiire 
men, and attended by thirteen bifhops, 
befide barons, knights, &c. That 
the houfehold that came every day to 
meat, confifted of 11,000 people; as 
appeareth by the meffes told out of 
the kitchen to 300 fervitors. 

From this account, we can readily 
believe that the king kept 2000 
cooks, 

In a curious book, publifhed fome 
years ago by the late’ Guftavus Bran- 
der, efg. called the Form of Cury, 
the luxuries of the table of this mo- 
narch will be moft clearly afcertained. 
It was compiled in 1390, by the prin- 
cipal cooks of the kitchen of this epi- 
curean monarch, 

Thus various have been the ufes to 
which this grand edifice has been ap- 
plied. ‘The poor, as well as the rich, 
have each, by turns, had their feftivi- 
ties juftice has invariably and im- 
partially been adminiftered ; parlia- 
ments have fat here; peers have been 
tried; and one king has here been 
condemned to death. 

The days of chivalry are likewife 
occafionally renewed in the hall ; and 
a champion, equipped in armour of 
pafteboard, dares all the world ta 
fingle combat, in defence of his royal 
mafter’s juft rights to the crown of 
thefe realms, 


HistoricaL Anecpotes of Music in England, during the prefent 
and concluding CENTURY. 


DURING the laft century, what- 
ever attempts were made in mufical 
drama, the language fung was always 
Englifh. About the end of that cen- 
tury, however, Italian finging began 
to be encouraged, and vocal as well 
as inftrumental muficians from that 
country began to appear in London. 
The firft mufical drama, performed 
wholly after the Italian manner in 
recitative for the dialogue or narra- 
tive parts, and meafured melody for 
the airs, was Arfinoe queen of Cy- 
ptus, tranflated from an Italian opera 
of the fame name, written by Stan- 


zani of Bologna. The Englith ver- 
fion of this opera was fet to mufic by 
Thomas Clayton, one of the royal 
band, in the reign of William and 
Mary. The fingers were all Englith. 
The tranflation of Arfinoe, and the 
mufic to which it is fet, are execra- 
ble; yet fuch is the charm of novelty, 
that this miferable performance, de- 
ferving neither the name of a drama, 
by its poetry, nor of an opera by its 
mufic, fuftsined 24 reprefentations, 
and the fecond year eleven. 

Operas, noiwithftanding their de- 
ficiencies in poetry, mufic, and per- 
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formance (no foreign compofer or 
eminent finger having yet arrived) 
became fo formidable to our aétors 
at the theatres, that it appears from 
the Daily Courant, January,14, 1707, 
a fubicription was opened ‘ for the 
encouragement of the comedians att- 
ing in the Haymarket, and to enable 
them to keep the diverfion of plays 
under a feparate intereft from operas.’ 

Mr. Addifon’s opera of Rofamond 
appeared about. this time; but the 
mufic fet by Clayton is fo contempt- 
ible, that the merit of the poetry, 
however great, could not of itfelf long 
fapport the piece. The choice of fo 
mean a compofer as Clayton, and 
Mr. Addifon’s partiality to his abilities, 
betray a want of mutical tafte in that 
elegant author. 

The firft truly great finger who 
appeared on the flage of Britain, was 
Cavalier Nicolino Grimaldi, common- 
ly known by the name of Nicolini : 
He was a Neapolitan; and though a 
beautiful finger indeed, was ftill more 
eminent as an agtor. In the Tadler, 
the elegance, and propriety of his 
action are particularly defcribed. The 
firit opera performed wholly in Italian, 
and by Italian fingers, was Almahide. 
As at prefent, fo at that time, operas 
were generally performed twice a 
week. 

The year 1710 is diftinguifhed in 
the annals ef mufic by the arrival 
in Britain of George Frederick Han- 
de!. Handel had been in the fervice 
of the ele€tor of Hanover, and came 
firft to England on a vifit of curiofity. 
The fame of this great mufician had 
penetrated into this country before 
he aimfelf arrived in it: and Aaron 
Hill, then in the direétion of the Hay- 
market theatre, inftantly applied to 
him to compofe an opera. It was 
Rinaldo; the admirable mufic of 
which he produced in a fortnight. 
Soon after this period appeared, for 
the firft time, as an opera finger, the 
celebrated Mrs. Anattatia Robinfon. 
Mrs. Robinfon, who was the daughter 
of a portrait painter, made her firft 
public exhibitions in the concerts at 
7 
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York-buildings ; and acquired fo much 
the public favour, that her father was 
encouraged to take a houfe in Golden 
fquare, for the purpofe of eltablith- 
ing weekly concerts and affemblies, 
in the manner of Converfazioni, which 
became the refort of the moft polite 
audiences. 

Soon after Mrs. Robinfon accepted 
of an engagement at the opera, where 
her falary is faid to have been 1cool. 
and her other emoluments equal to 
that fum. She quitted the ftage in 
confequence of her marriage with the 
gallant earl of Peterborough, the 
friend of Pope and Swift. By the 
way, the prefent century has. exhi- 
bited three inftances of ladies having 
been taken off the public theatres 
to be married to men of high rank, 
This is the firft, afterward followed 
by mifs Fenton, who became dutchefs 
of Bolton, and a lady of Drury-lane 
theatre, whofe ‘promotion to the rank 
of countefs is too recent to require 
fpecifying. 

The conduting of the opera having 
been found to be more expenfive 
than profitable, it was entirely fuf- 
pended from 1717 till 1720, whena 


fund of 50,0001. for fupporting and 


carrying it on was fubfcribed by the 
firft perfonages of the kingdom. The 
fub‘cribers, of whom king George I. 
was one for 10ccl. were formed into 
a fociety, and named the *‘ The Royal 
Academy of Mufic.? Handel was 
commiffioned to engage the perform- 
ers: for that purpofe he went to Dref- 
den, where Italian operas were at 
that time performed in the moi 
fplendid manner at the court of Au-' 
guftus elector of Saxony, then king 
of Poland. 

In the year 1723, the celebrated 
Francefca Cuzzoni appeared as a firft- 
rate finger: and two years afterward 
arrived her diftinguifhed rival, Signora 
Fauftina Bordoni. 

In a cantabile air, though the 
notes Cuzzoni added were few, the 
never loft an opportunity of enriching 
the cantilena with the moft beautiful 
embellifhments, Her thake was per- 
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fe&t. She poffefed a creative fancy : 
and fhe enjoyed the power of occa- 
fionally accelerating and retarding 
the meafure in the moft artificial and 
able manner, by what in [taly is 
called the “tempo rubcto. Her high 
notes were unrivalled in clearnefs and 
{weetnefs. Her intonations were fo 
jutt and fo fixed, that it feemed as if 
fhe had not the power to fing out of 
tune. 

Fauftina Bordoni, wife of the cele- 
brated Saxon compofer,, Haffe, in- 
vented a new kind of finginz, by 
runing divifions, with a neatnefs and 
velocity which aftonifhed all who 
heard hers By taking her breath 
imp Tce pl ibly, the had the art of fuf- 
taining a note apparently longer than 
any other finger. Her beats and tills 
were ftrong and rapid; her intona- 
tion perfect. Her profedional per- 
fe€tions were enhanced by a beautiful 
face, fine fymmetry of figure; and 
a countenance and gefture on thc flage 
which indicated an cntire intell'gerce 
and poflefion of the feveral parts al- 
lotted to her. Thefe two angelic 
performers excited fo fignaily the ats 
tention of the pubic, that a party 
fpirit between the abettors of the one 
and of the other was formed, as vio- 
lent, aid as inveterate almoit, as 
any of thofe that had ever. occurred 
relative to matters either theological 
«or political; yet fo diftinct were their 
x, fo diferent their ta- 
lents, that the praife of the one was 
no reproach to the other, 

In lefs than feven years, the whole 
50,0001. fubfcribed by the royal aca- 
demy, befide the produce of admiffion 
to non-fubfcribers, was expended, and 
the gqvernors and directors of the 
fociety rclinquifhed the idea of con- 
tinuing their engagements; confe- 
quently, at the clofe of the feafon, 


1727, the whote band of fingers dif- 
perfed. Handel, however, at his own 
rifk, after a fufpenfion of about a 
twelvemonth, determined to re-com- 
mence the opera: and dccordingly 
engaged a band of performers eniire- 
ly new, 
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2 17 
The facred muofical drama, Or ora- 
torio, was invenicd early in the 14th 


century. very nation in Europe 
feeins firft to have had recourfe to Te- 

licious fubjects for dramatic exhibi- 
tions. The o:atorios had been com- 
mon " Italy during the laft century 

they had never been fublicly intro- 
duced in England, tll [andel, flimu- 

=) 

lated by the rivalfhip of other ad- 
veutuiers, exhibited qn 1732 his ora- 
tor'os of Efther, and of Acis and 
Galatea, the lak of which he had 
compoled tsvelve years before, for 
the duke of Chandos? chapel at Ca- 
nons. ‘Lhe mot formid: able oppofi- 
tion which Handel met with in his 
conduct of the Ituian opera, wa3 a 
new theatre for exhiviting thef Operas, 
opengd by fubleription — in Lincoln’s 
Inn fields; under the conduét of Ni- 
cola Porpora, a refpectadle compefer, 
A difference having occurred between 
Handel and Senefino, Senefino had 
for fome time deferted the Haymarket, 
where Handei managed, and was now 
engaged at the rival theatre of Lin- 
coln’s Inn fields. To fupply the place 
of Senefino, Handel brought over 
Careilini, a finger of the moft exten- 
five powers. His voice was at firft 
a powerful and clear {oprano: after- 
ward it changed into the fulleft, fineft, 
deepeft, counter-tenor that has per 
haps ever been heard.  Careftini’s 
perfon was tal’, beautiful and majeftic. 
He rendered every thing he fung ine 
terefting, by energy, talte, and jadi- 
cous embellifhment. In the execu 
tion of difficult divifions from the 
cheft, his manner was articulate and 
admirable. it was the opinion of 
Hafle, as well as other eminent jro- 
feflors, that whoever had not heard 
Cuarettini, was unacquainted with the 
molt ‘perfect flyle of finging. The 
opera under the direction of Porpora 
was removed to the Haymarket, which 
Handel had left. Handel eceupied 
the theatre of Lincola’s: inn fields 5 
bat his rivals now acquired a vatt 
advantage of attraction, by the ace 
cefion of Farinelii to ther party, 
who at this time arrived. This re- 
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nowned finger feems to have tranf- 
cended the limits of all anterior vo- 
cal excellence. No vocal performer 
of the prefent century has been fo 
unanimoufly allowed to pofffs an un- 
common power, fweeinefs, extent, 
and agility of voice, as Farinelli. 
Nicolini, Senefino, and Carettini gra- 
tified the eye as much by the dig- 
nity, grace, and propriety of their 
aciion and deportmert, as the ear, 
by the judicicus ufe of a few notes 
within the limits of a fma!l compafs 
of voice: but Farinelli, without the 
afliftance of fignificant geftures or 

raceful attitudes, enchanted and a- 
ftonifhed his hearers, by the force, 
extent, and mellifluous tones of the 
~mere organ, when he had. nothing 
to execute, articulate, or exprefs. 
Though during the time of finging 
he was as motionlefs as a ftatue, 
his voice was {0 active that no in- 
tervals were too clofe, too wide, or 
too rapid, for his execution. 

Handel having loft a great part of 
his fortune by the opera, was under 
the neceflity of trying the public gra- 
titude, in a benefit, which was not 
diferaced by the event: the theatre, 
for the honour of this nation, was 
fo crowded, that he is faid to have 
cleared 8col. After a firuitlefs at- 
tempt, by Heidegger, the coadjutor 
of Handel, in the conduct of the 
opera, and patentee of the king’s 
theatre, in the Haymarket, to pro- 
cure a fubfcription for continuing it, 
it was found neceflary to give up the 
undertaking. It was about this time 
that the ftatue of Handel was ereéted 
in Vauxhall, at the expence of Mr, 
‘Tyers, the proprietor of thofe gar- 
dens. 

The next year, 1739, Handel 
carried on oratorios at the Haymar- 
ket, as the opera there was fufpend- 
ed. The earl of Middlefex now un- 
dertcok the troublefome office of fur- 
nifhing the Italian opera. He en- 
gaged the king’s theatre, with a band 
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of fingers from the continent almoft 
entirely new. Caluppi was his com- 
pofer. Handel, almoft ruined, re- 
tired at this time to Ireland, where 
he remained a confiderable time. In 
1744, he again attempted oratorios at 
the king’s theatre, which was then, 
and tll 1746, unoccupied by the 
Opera, on account of the rebellion. 

The arrival of Giardini in London 
this year, forms a memorable era 
in the inftrumental mufic of England. 
His powers on the violin were un- 
equalled. The fame year Dr. Croza, 
then manager of the opera, eloped, 
leaving the performers, and innume- 
rable trades-people, his creditors. 
This incident put an end to operas of 
all kinds for fome time. 

This year a comic opera, ca'led 
Il Filofsfo di Campagna, compofed by 
Caluppi, was exhibited, which fur- 
pafied, in mufical merit, all the co- 
mic operas performed in England till 
the Lruona Figliola. Signora Paga- 
nini acquired fuch fame by the airs 
allotted to her in that piece, that the 
crowds at her benefit were beyond 
example. Caps were loft, gownswere 
torn in pieces, and ladies in full drefs, 
without fervants or carriages, were 
obliged to walk home, amid the mer- 
riment of the fpectators in the ftreets. 
At this period (1764-5) the arrival 
of Manzoli marked a {plendid era in 
the annals of the mufical drama, by 
conferring on ferious opera a degree 
of importance to which # had feldom 
yet arifen fince its eitablifhment in 
England. Manzoli’s voice was the 
moit powerful and voluminous fopra- 
no that had been heard fince the time 
of Farinelli: his manner of finging 
was grand, and full of tafte and dig- 
nity. At this time, alfo, Tenducci, 
who had been in England fome time 
before, and was now returned much 
improved, performed in the fation 
of fecond man to Manzoli. 


[ To be concluded in our next. J 
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ON CORRECTNESS. 
[By the celebrated Dr. Akenfide.—Not in his Works.] 


IN converfations that turn upon 
the ftate of polite literature among 
the feveral nations of Europe, one 
hears nothing fo frequently as com- 
plaints of the incorre&tnefs of our 
Englijh authors. And of all our neigh- 
bours, the French are univerfally ac- 
knowledged our fuperiors in this re- 
fpe&t, to the higheft degree. I have 
feldom dared to oppoie fo general 
a decifion among men of tafte; though 
it is to be wifhed they would tell us 
the precife meaning of the word cor- 
reGnefs, for till that be done, a true- 
born Englithman may fairly refufe 
his vote, and ftand up for the honour 
of Old England in this particular, 
againft a nation which his wifer pro- 
genitors were not wont tolook upon 
as their fuperior. ; 

It will be allowed, I believe, that 
an author is correct, in propor- 
tion as he avoids thofe blemithes, 
which are moft repugnant to the per- 
fection of his particular fpecies of 
writing. But the feveral fpecies of 
writing are themfelves very greatly 
to be diftinguithed, in point of emi- 
nence and dignity. He is a itrange 
critic who thinks a fonnet or madrigal 
as much to be regarded as a tragedy, 
or who talks as ferioufly of an eclogue 
to Iris, as of anepic poem. It fhould 
feem then, that the comparative core 
re€tnefs of Englifh and French au- 
thors in general, is proportionable 
to their comparative degrees of per- 
fe€tion in the higheft kinds of com- 
pofition. 

| was expreffing myfelf in this man- 
ner, before a certain company, when 
Pollio interrupted me. Pollio has a 
nice tafte rather than a good one. I 
fee, fays he, whither you are going, 
you would entitle England to more 
correétnefs than France, becaufe epic 
poetry is the higheit {pecies of com- 
pofition, and the French have no epic 
poet fo perfect as Milton. But re- 


member, that correétnefs confifts in 
being free from blemifhes, and that 
even this point will be denied you. 
What think you of the Henriade? 
Did you ever there meet with ble- 
mithes fo fhocking as in the Paradife 
Loft? ~ 

For my part, faid I, the greateft 
and moit thocking blemith of any 
poem feems to me to be the want of 
fuch beauties as are moft charaéter- 
iftic and effential to its kind. And 
in this light, Voltaire’s Pretty Thing 
is full of the moft incorrigible, un- 
pardonable blemithes. ¢1 fing that 
hero who reigned in France, both by 
right of birth, and by right of con- 
queft.’ Is this the exordium of an 
epic poem, or of an engroffed parch- 
ment? I fhould not have laid hold 
of fo minute a point, had the general 
ftyle and manner of the poem defer- 
ved more indulgence. 1 allow it to 
be very prettily, if you will, to be 
finely written. Many of the defcrip- 
tions are elegant; many of the cha- 
raclers are well drawn. But an epic 
poem requires, zct fine writing, but 
a fimplicity and dignity of expreffion 
that difdains to wear finer clothes 
than that nature which it reprefents. 
An epic poem requires, not elegant 
defcriptions of objects, but the aétion, 
the reality of objects : the parts which 
they play in nature, not the appear- 
ances they make to the poet’s reflex 
attention. To draw direct charafers 
of perfons, is the work of an hilto- 
rian: the epic poet fheuld fet them 
before your eyes, and bid their ac. 
tions and their looks tell yon their 
characters. In fhort, I effeem the 
Henriade as in the fame clafs of poc- 
try with Dryden’s Fables, and there 
it gives me pleafure. But if you pro- 
duce it as an epic poem, it is to me 
an unanfwerable proof, that the French 
tafte in epic poctry is extremely ine 
corre@ and barbarous. 
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The genius of their language, re- 


plied Pollio, is perhaps an uniur- 
mountable obftacle to their attaining 
the utmoft heights of the epic fpecies. 

Tragedy is the next in dignity, and 
there I am fure, you mull allow their 
faperior correctnefs and purer tailte. 

To oppofe the irregular ftarts and 
fallies of the Eoglith drama to the 
unity, truth, and juft economy of the 
French, is to prefer the vat heaps of 
rock in a quarry, or craggy fhore, 
to the proportions of a beauuful tem- 
ple or theatre. 

To unity and truth, faid I, in works 
of art, I am as warmly aitached as 
any man. But as tragic poetry 1s 
multiform and various, fo one part 
of it may be conftrafled according 
to the Jaws of unity and truth, while 
another perhaps direfily contradicts 
them. ‘There is a unity of fable, in 
which it may allowed the French 
greatly exceed us. But in my opinion, 
the unity of character is prior in dig- 
nity; and there [ think we as greatly 
exceed them. I am not accufing the 
French tragedians of inc onfiftence, or 
poetical falichood in their characters ; 
but I fay their charafters are not al- 
ways capable of inconfiftence: I mean, 
they are oftea fo vague and unde- 
termined, that you hardly know what 
they fhould fay, or what they fhould 
not. Compare them in this refpet 
with our Englifh poets, with Shak- 
fpeare efpecially, and 

¥ou are fiill, interrupted my friend, 
for fhifting the quefion, We are 
difputing about the comparative pu- 
rity and correétnefs of the French 
and English writers: not about their 
comparative genius or talents. The 
unity of character in Shakfpeare, 
and his vait infight into human paf- 
fions, I dare not call in queftion: I 
know the good company would ex- 
claim againit me, fhould I but men- 
tion a competitor with him in that 
particular. Bat this is wholly the 
enerpy of natural genius, and in no 
degree am argument of correétnedfs. 
Correfinefs alw: ays {uppofes refleRtion, 





and an indufrious enqu'ry by what 
culture you can belt render your work 
perfcét. 

Be it fo, faid I; I am highly 
cbliged to you, Pollio, for the obier- 
vation. If then to be correé&, fup- 
pofes deliberation and induitry, it is 
evident that an author who applies 
his indufiry to the moft important 
parts of his work, is more correct 
than another who rather attends to 
the minute and trivial. For nothing 
can be a clearer proof of incorrectneis 
and want of tafte, than to neglect 
the chief beauties of your art for the 
fake of partial and childith refine- 
ments. In the general economy of 
their fable, in the mechanical con- 
nexion of their fcenes, and in the 
temperance of poetical difcourfe, the 
French are aliowed to be evidently 
cur fuperiors. But are there no points 
of as great confequence in dramatic 
poctry, where we can retort the charge 
of barbarifm, and an unfinifhed tafte ? 
What think you of the verfification, 
the rhyme of their tragedies? Is that 
an infance either of a ccrre# mufi- 
cal ear, or of good judgment in 
the verifimilitude of imitation, one of 
the chief articles of eftablifhed and 
authentic criticifm? What think you 
of thofe long declamatory {peeches 
fo frequent in their tragic poets? 
Where the poet forgets he is imita- 
ting, and fa s pompous things in his 
proper petfon, when he ought to fay 
= natural things, and fuitable to the 
condition of his aétor. A fure proof 
of a raw, young judgment, both in 
the poet who writes fo, and in the au- 
dience who fuffers kim ! And accord- 
ingly, both in the Grecian theatre 
and in the Englith, we find this the 
conftant pra¢iice of their earlicf wri- 
ters, and ¢ gradually wearing off as the 
national talle grew mature ; jot as in 
the lai century, rhyme was the mode 


in tragedy for a while, till our coun- 
trymen approached to a more manly 
judgment, and then even Dryden was 
it, though fup- 
ench corre¢tneis, and the 
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authority of Corncille and Racine. 
But their moft flagrant ill taite and 
crudenefs of imitation, appears in the 
frexchified air of all their dramatic 
perfonages. Let the fcene be India, 
Conittartinople, or ancient Rome, the 
poet always compotes in Paris. The 
prettinefs of French manners is above 
conforming to the cuilom of the coun- 
try, but converts a turban, a wreath 
of feathers, or woollen toga, into the 
toupee, the folitaise and brocade in 
fafhion. This is m re want of cor- 
reétnefs and true tafte ; and thocks one 
at leaft as much as any Fiemuh or 
Venetian picture, where a Jewith or 
Grecia» fubje& is :eorefented in rufts 
and whitkers, in Swiis hats and Spa- 
nith breeches. An intiance of un- 
fkilfulnefs and barbarifm, far beyond 
the broken fcenes and frequent change 
of place on the Englifh theatre: thefe 
indecd fhew a deficiency or neglect of 
mecharical contrivance, but the other 
ftrilces at rhe trath beauty and utility 
of roet:cimiiation, in its moi effential 
part. 

It were eafy to produce inftances 
of a very incorrect tafte among the 
French, even in littie things, as well 
as in thefe more important points of 
critic'f{m. Wereia Frenchman, con- 
cerned for the poctical glory cf my 
country, | thould lament its enmufi- 
cal language, and tie impoiibility of 
forming it to numbers cr harmony. 
The French ode is an uncertain mix- 
ture of different feet, changing at 
random the rhythmus or movement 
of the verfe, and difsppointing one’s 
ear, juft as ii a dancer, in the midft of 
amivuet, ‘ould falla capering in the 
harlequin flep, or break out into a 
Lancafhire hornpipe. Their Alexan- 
drine meafure, which they call heroic, 
has its paufes or cefura in every line 
at the fame place: 1o that two ham- 
mers on a fmith’s anvil, make juft as 
much mufic as Racine or Boileau. If 
this be without remedy in the French 


language, their Janguage is very un- 
fortunate for poetry ; but is it not di- 
verting to hear thefe finithed critics 
and matters’ of correétnefs, valuing 
themfelves upon this wretched, unt 
muiical poveriy in their verfe, and 
blaming the licentioufnefs of Enghith 
poetry, becaule it allows a variation 
of the paufe, and a fufpenfion of the 
period, from one verf2 into any part 
of ancther? Without which poetry 
has leis harmony than profe. | _ 

It is hard to conceive by what 
means the French acquired this cha- 
racter of fuperior correctnefs. We 
have claffic authors in Englifh, older 
than in any modern language, except 
the Italian; and Spencer and Sidney 
wrote with the trueft taite, when the 
French had not one great poet they 
can bear to read. Milton and Chae 
pelain were contemporaries: the Pu- 
celle and Paradife Loit, were in hand 
perhaps frequently at the felf-fame 
hour. One of them was executed in 
fuch a manner, that an Athenian of 
Menander’s age, would have turned 
his eyes from the Minerva of Phidias, 
or the Venus of Apollo, to obtain more 
perfc.. conceptions of beauty from the 
Englifh poet ; the other, though fof- 
tered by the French court for twenty 
years, with the utmoft ‘indulgence, 
does honour to the Leonine and the 
Runic poetry. It was too great an 
attention to French criticilm, that 
hindered our peets, in Charles the 
fecond’s time, from comprehending 
the genius and acknowledging the au- 
thority of Milton; elfe, without nok. 
ing abroad, they might have acquired 
‘amanner more correct and perfect, 
fhan French uthors could or can 
teachthem. In fhort, unlefs correét- 
hefs fignify a‘freedom from little 
faults,. without enquiring after the 
mof effential beauties, it fcarce ap- 
pears on what foundation the French 
claim to that character is eitablifhed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON LIFE AND MANNERS. 


[From ‘ The Life and Works of the Rev. Mr. Medley, of Liverpool,’ 
jut publifhed. ] 


MAN is a fociable creature, and 
cheerfulnefs of converfation is that 
which gives a relifh to every thing ; 
even life itfclf would be tedious and 
infipid without it. 

About fifty years ago, an eminent 
divine, who was moft exactly well 
bred, told his congregation at White- 
hall, that if they did not vouchfafe to 
give theirlives a new turn, they mutt 
certainly go to a place, which he did 
not think fit to name in that courtly 
audience. 

For men in the midft of fuch appa- 
rent caufes of difference, to refolve to 
be of no religion, till all are agreed in 
one, is juft as wife and rational, as if 
they fhould determine not to dine till 
all the clocks in the town ftrike twelve 
together. 

Proiperity has been the ruin of 
many. ‘This is indeed the nature of 
things ; adverfity is the be# guard a- 
gainit pride and wantonnefs ; and no- 
thing is more certain, than that wealth 
and power are never mifufed before 
they are obtained. 

Virtue begins in the forfaking of 
vice, and the firf part of wifdom is 
not to be a fool. 

Holland is a country, where the 
earth is more pleafant than the air, 
and profit more in requeft than ho- 
nour; where there is more fenfe than 
wit, more good-nature than good- 
humour, and more wealth than plea- 
fure ; where a man would choofe ra- 
ther to travel than live, fhall find 
more things to obferve than defire, 
and more perfons to efteem than love. 
—Sir W. Temple. 

Impatience 1s ineffeftual to any 
good purpofe, and always produceth 
il! effects: it doth not cure our wound, 
or afluage our grief: it removeth no 
inconvenience, nor repaireth any da- 
mage, but rather infameth our dif- 
temper, and aggravateth our pain— 


more really indeed molefting and 
hurting us, than the injury or aifliction, 
which caufeth it—Thus reafon d ciates 
to us the prattice of all patience. 

The Greeks at Belgrade viilage 
have a curious way in finding out 
theft. They cail the neighbours to- 
gether, and all kneeling down in the 
{treet in a circle, each of them eats a 
piece of dry bread ; (after fomething 
is faid) they obferve whether any of 
the company choak or not. I faw 
this on Midiummer-day ; but nothing 
was made out, 

Good words are cheap enough, and 
bad ones often happen to be dear. 

People give nothing. io freely and 
readily as good counfel, 

We eafily forget our faults, when 
they are known to none but ourfelves. 

They who will not hear the voice 
of conicience, fhall be fure to feel the 
aworm of confcience. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, being 
worfted by the Romans, fearing he 
fhould not efcape, ordered that a great 
quantity of filver and gold fhouid be 
{cattered in the way, which while the 
Roman foldiers were bufy in gather- 
ing, he made good his retreat. 

A divine, fpeaking of the caufes of 
atheifm, fays, that a headful of vain 
and unprofitable notions, meeting with 
a heart full of pride and felf-conceit, 
difpofes a man directly to be an 
atheift. 

The devil is never idle, he always 
goeth about. The world is his dio- 
cefe, and he isevery day on his vifita- 
tion. 

He is no fool, who parts with what 
he cannot keep, when he is fure to be 
recompenfed with what he cannot 
lofe. 

There is nothing fo formidable as a 
conftant and uninterrupted profperity : 
we are generally the worfe for being 
profperous, and it is too often, that 
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our vices and profperity grow up to- 
gether. The world does us the greatelt 
mifchief when it fmiles. 

We always love thofe who admire 
us; but we do not always love thofe 
whom we admire. 

We meet with few people of good 
fenfe, but thofe that are of our own 
Opinion. 

We feldom confefs our own imper- 
fections; but out of vanity. 

A man would have but little plea- 
fure, if he did not fometimes flatter 
himfelf. 

Miftrat yourfelf, and you will not 
be deceived. 

A man is fometimes a fool with 
wit, but he js never fo with judg- 
ment. 

Behave thyfelf fo as any one will 
truit thee, but be fure thou truft very 
few. ' 

There is nothing fo certain as death; 
and yet we act as if it was the only 
thing uncertain. 

Sorrow and difguft are remedies for 
nothing. 

The greateft part of the incum- 
brances of old age are ordinarily ow- 
ing to the ill ufe of our youth. 

If we do not from time to time retire, 
and reflect upon what we have heard, 
upon what we have feen, and upon what 
we have done ourfelves; if we do not 
inftrué& ourfelves in fecret, and with- 
draw from tumult and every thing 
that may difturb ; it will be almoft 
impoffible to prevent having our hearts 
and underftandings depraved by the 
continual converfation of the world. 

The fpirit of contradiétion turns 
the fweeteft converfation into down- 
right wrangling ; it is almoft impofii- 
ble, with fuch a difpofition, to avoid 
offence on one fide of the other. 

Every fool thinks he has wit, and 
grows proud; but a wife man will 
doubt of his underftanding. 

Boldnefs of {peech gives reputation 
to folly, but bafhfulnefs and fear 
make wifdom difefteemed. 

The way of the world is, nothing 
fooner loft than fincerity, and nothing 
harder to recover: though the want 
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of it is the fource of moft of the 
miferies of life; it renders fociety a 
fnare, bufinefs a trick, and religion 
a very fhadow. 

They only have a right to cenfure, 
that have a heart to help; the rett is 
cruelty and injuttice. 

If thou haft done an injury to any 
one, rather own than defend it: one 
way thou gaineft forgivene(s; by the 
other thou doubleft the wrong and the 
reckoning. ; 

In our prayers we fay, ‘ thy will be 
done ;’ but we too often mean our 
own ; at leaft we a& fo. 

- We muft needs diforder ourfelves, 
if we only look at our loffes; but if 
we confider how little we deferve what 
is left us, our paffion will cool, and 
our murmurs will turn into thankful- 
nefs. 

Avoid company, when it is neither 
profitable nor neceffary ; and on all 
{uch occafions, fpeak httle and laft. 

Silence is wifdom, where {peaking 
is to no purpofe, and is always fafe. 

In all debates let truth be thy aim, 
not victory ; and endeavour to gain, 
rather than expofe thy antagonitft. 

Men are too apt to be concerned 
for their credit, rather than their 
caufe. 

Nothing does reafon fuch juttice 
as coolneis in thofe who offer it: for 
truth more frequently fuffers by the 
heat of its defenders, than from the 
arguments of its oppofers. 

Only truft thyfelf, and another hall 
not betray thee; opennefs has the 
mifchief, though not the malice of 
treachery. 

Fear and gain are the great per- 
verters of mankind, and where either 
prevail, the judgment is violated. 

Men commonly neglect examining 
and ftudying themfelves with applica- 
tion; for they dread nothing more 
than a fight of themfelves, for all they 
fee there they ought to be athamed 
of, 

Xenophon mentions an Armenian 
prince, who, being taken captive with 
his queen by Cyrus, and being afked, 
if he defired his liberty, his kingdom, 
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and his queen, to be reftored, an{wer- 
ed, ‘ As for my liberty and kingdom, 
I value them not: but if my blood 
would redeem my wife, I would chcer- 
fully give it.’ Afterward, Cyrus 
having returned them all, he atked 
his queen, what fhe thought of Cyrus. 
The lady replied, «1 know not; my 
mind was fo taken up with the man 
that would give his lite a ranfom, that 
I could think of no othe:.’ 

It is looked upon-as one of the moft 
unaccou table things of our times, 
that multitudes of honeit gentlemen, 
who entiely agree in their lives, 
fhould take it into their heads to differ 
in their religion. 

It is not always to be taken for 
granted, that every thing, which comes 
from a friend, fhould be true, any 
more than that every thing, that comes 
from an enemy, fhould be falfe. 

Prejudice, when it appears invete- 
rate, like fulfome flattery, deftroys its 
own credit. 

Beware of too much confidence in 
thyfelf: for thou mayeft be deceived: 
whofoever fears is not already fallen. 
How many after caution and conquelt 
have been fhipwrecked ! 


to expect, that either his frieads will 
rewaid him, or his enemies forgive 
him. 

The fooner a man fpeal:s his mind, 
the more complaifant he becomes to 
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the perfon with whom he communi- 
cates: upon obférvation I fiad, that 
for one man that {peaks to be under- 
ftood, there are ten who taik only to 
be admired. 

It is ever want of fenfe that makes 
a man guilty of fwearing. It was 

ell faid by one, that th's folly had no 
temptation to excufe it, no man being 
born of a {wearing conftituiion. A 
few ;umbling words and confonants 
put together, without fenfe, will make 
accomplithed fwearing, 

It has happened too often, that the 
errors of pious men have done greater 
diflervice to religion, than the moft 
furious attacks of the moft inveterate 
enemies of Chrifianity. 

It is a fad reflcétion, that many 
men have’ hardly any religion at all, 
and moit men have none of their own; 
for that which is the religion of educa- 
tion, and not of conviction, is the 
religion of another. 

As we are not born purely for our- 
felves and for folitude, fo neither are 
we bora to diltrac&t ourfelves conti- 
nually in a hurry of bufineis, or in 
the amufements of fuciety. We thould 
firit of all learn to live alone: he who 
does not know how to entertain him- 
felf, and be fatisfied alone, will al- 
ways be a flave to others, and by his 
eafinefs become the {port of their hu- 
mour. 


Account of a CAVERN difcovercd on the Northwweft Side of the Mennip 


P, 
, 
ars 


by N aft.$ 
Hitus, in Somerfethiire. 


ERHAPS the following account . 
of a cavern which I vifited fome time 
fince may be acceptable, as we there 
fee the procefs going on, which na- 
ture employs to enclofe foreign fub- 
ftances in the harder rocks. 

At the bottom of a deep ravine 
on the north-weit fide of the Mendip 
hills, in Somerfetihire, near the little 
village of Berrington, there has been 
difcovered a cavern of confiderable 
extent, in which was found a great 
collection of humana bones. 

8 


Georg: 


> 


Smith Gibbes, JAB. #.L.8. 


hf 


As Ihave obferved in this cavern 
many circumftances which appear 
curious to me, I beg leave to men- 
tion them, as I do not believe there 
is another place in the kingdom 
where the different flages (if I may 
be allowed the expreffion) of bones 
incorporating with limeftone rocks 
can be fo well feen, From the top 
and fides there is a continual drip- 
ping of water, which being loaded 
with a large quantity of calcareous 
earth, depofits a white kind of patte 


S 











on moft parts of the cavern, Many 
of the bones are incrufted with this 
cement, and a large proportion of 
them are actually fixed in the folid 
rock. I fuppofe, therefore, that this 
fubftance, which at firft is in a ftate 
refembling mortar, by lofing its wa- 
ter, hardens into a firm and folid ftone. 
I had an opportunity of examining 
the procefs in every part. Had the 
cavernnot been difcovered, and thefe 
depofited fubfances not been removed, 
Ido not doubt that the whole ex- 
cavation would, in no great length 
of time, have been completely filled 
up. The water was full bringing 
frefh quantities of calcareous earth, 
and the bones were in fome places 
completely incorporated with the fo- 
lid rock. Every degree of inter- 
mediate folidity was plainly difcern- 
ible. There were feveral nodules 
of ftone, each of which contained 
a perfest human fkull. The fub- 
ftance which is depofited from the 
water effervefces with acids, and has, 
in fhort, every charaéter of limeftone. 
At the further end of this very cu- 
rious cavern, where the height is 
about fifteen feet, there. depends a 
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moft beautiful ftalaétite, perfectly co- 
nical, which, when the cavern was 
firft difcovered, reached within an 
inch of a cone of the fame kind 
which rifes from the floor. By fome 
accident a {mall part of the ftalactite 
was broker off; but Nature is now 
bufy in repairing an injury which 
had been done to one of the pret- 
tieft productions of her mineral king- 
dom. Had thefe two cones met, 
a beautiful column would have been 
formed of nearly fifteen feet in 
height. On ftriking this ftalactite, 
a found is produced fimilar to that 
of a bell, which may be heard at a 
confiderable diftance beyond the mouth 
of the cavern. 

I examined the bones with confi- 
derable attention, and I found that 
there was adhering to the farface of 
many of them, a fubftance which re- 
fembled the fpermaceti I have before 
defcribed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions for the years 1794 and 1795. 

I have to add, that this cavern was 
difcovered about two years ago by 
accident, and that no fatisfactory rea- 
fon has been given for this fingu- 
lar accumulation of human bones, 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL. 


THERE is no contemplation that 
imparts a higher degree of fatisfac- 
tion and delight, than that which pre- 
fents to the mind images of ancient 
and departed fplendour. Who ¢an 
behold the remains of the once mag- 
nificent cities of Palmyra and Byzan- 
tium, without experiencing the molt 
lively emotion ? The palaces of mo- 
narchs long fince deceafed, and the 
facred temples of Heaven mouldering 
into daft, or perverted from the ori- 
ginal purpofes for which they were 
reared, impart to the contemplative 
mind an awful leffon of the mutability 
of human grandeur. 

If refearches like thefe are the fource 
of the moft legitimate fentiments that 
can elevate the mind of man, it can- 
not but be extremely gratifying to our 
curious, as well as philofophic readers, 





if we prefent them with a brief ac- 
count of that celebrated building, in 
which the commons of England have 
long held their fittings. Whatever 
tends to elucidate the hiftory and anti- 
quities of a place where the deftinies 
of millions are decided, needs no apo- 
logy for prefenting it to the public. 
The royal palace, at Weitminfter, 
is admitted to have been built by Ru- 
fus ; but it appears by Stowe, who is 
a very accurate chronicler, that the 
religious ftructure called the Collegiate 
Chapel of Weftminfter, was erected 
by king Stephen, in honour of St. 
Stephen, the protomartyr. King Ed- 
ward the firft feems to have rebuilt it, 
for in the 2oth year of his reign,’ on 
the 28th of April 1292, the works of 
the new chapel, at Weftmintter, were 
begun, and were continued for more 


=. 
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than a period of two years. An ac- 
count of the expences of thefe opera- 
tions, and the amount of the weekly 
payments, are preferved in rolls ftill 
remaining in the exchequer. -Thefe 
cu ious rolls contain the articles pur- 
chafed within the week, and the daily 
payments of the workmen of every 
denomination. The firft roll is that 
entitled—* Primus Rotulus de opera- 
tionibus, primo fa€tis pro Capella Ste- 
phani in palatio Weftmonatterio. In 
honore Dei, beate Mariz Virginis, 
et beati Stephani incipiente. Rotulus 
de miflis et expenfis factis circa fun- 
damentum Capellz Regis in fuo Pa- 
latio apud Weilmonafterio per manus 
Magiftri Michaelis de Cantuaria Ce- 
mentarii videlicet a die lune proximo 
pot feftum Sancte Marie Evangelifti 
viceflimo o€tavo, die menfis Aprilis, 
anno Regni Regis Edwardi, filii Regis 
Henrici, viceflimo.’ The feveral ar- 
ticles bought are then ftated—then 
follow the payments to the workmen 
—they are too minute to be here enu- 
merated—but thefe are apparent. 

It appears that the pay of the car- 
penters was 5d a day, that of the 
other workmen 33d, fome 3d, and 
others only z2id. 

Although the weekly expences 
were but trifling, the amount of the 
whole muft have been confiderable 
from the length of time employed in 
completing the building. 

Whether Edward the firft completed 
it or not we are uninformed; but, if 
he did, it fhould feem that his labours 
proved aboitive, for we are informed 
by Stowe, that on the zgth of March, 
1298, a veiiement fire being kindled 
in the leffer hall of the king’s palace, 
the flames thereof, being driven by 
the wind, fired the monattery adjoin- 
ing the -palace, and confumed the 
whole together. 

The buil.iing was not reflored du- 
ring this reign. In fact, the wars in 
which Edward the firlt was engaged, 
in Scotland, neither allowed him time 
to renew his labours, nor had he 
wealth fuffcient to beftow on iuch a 
work ; and in the weak and twbulent 


reign of Edward 11, it was not likely 
it fhould have been undertaken ; but 
in the fucceeding reign it appears a- 
gain to have engaged the royal atten- 
tion. 

On the 27th of May, 1330, in the 
4th of Edward 111, the works were 
again commenced, 

The comptroller’s rolls for three 
years of that period are preferved in 
the king’s remembrancer’s offices 
They are intituled, « Nova Capella 
Sanéti Stephani infra Palatium.’ 

Among other things, there is an 
item—* To John Dene, merchant, of 
Caen, for 400 flones of Caen, called 
goblets, for the new Chapel of St. 
Stephen.’ The charge is at the rate 
of 4l per hundred. 

It is evident the chapel was not 
finifhed for feveral years afterward ; 
for we find it recited in a charter of 
22d Edward 111, that he had then 
completed the rebuilding of the chapel 
which his predeceflor, king Stephen, 
had firft erected to the honour of Al- 
mighty God, the Bleffed Virgin Mary, 
and to the memory of St. Stephen ; 
and he ordains it thenceforth to be a 
collegiate chapel, and fetiles liberal 


_endowments on it, 


This charter is preferved in the 
Tower of London; it is in Latin; 
and the motives which induced king 
Edward 111 to rebuild and endow the 
chapel, are exprefled with peculiar 
elegance and neatnefs. The curious 
reater will find it in Rymer’s Federa, 
or in fir William Dugdale’s Monaf- 
ticon. 

It appears, that even in the 24th 
Edward 111 it was not completely 
finifhed ; for, fubfequent to that pe- 
riod, there is an appointment to Hugh 
de St. Albans, maiter of the painters 
for the works, authovifing him to 
choofe as many painters as he could 
find in Middlefex, Effex, Kent, Sur- 
rey, and Suflex, to finifh the decora- 
tions. 

There is alfo a like appointment to 
John Atheln to procure painters in 
various other counties. 

In the 27th Edward i11, there was 
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another appointment to William de 
Wallingham, to procure more pain- 
ters and workmen, 

On the 1 ft of January, 1353, Ed- 
ward 111 granted to the dean and ca- 
nons of the collegiate chapel a {pot of 
ground ‘extending to the Thames, 
whereon to build cloifters. He alfo 
made a grant of feveral houfes in the 
neighbourhood, and he vetted feveral 
manors for the endowment of the col- 
lege in John duke of Lancatter, as 
truftee. 

He alfo ereéted a clochard, or bell- 
tower, for the ufe of the college, and 
placed three great bells in it. 

It appears the canons ufed to have 
their habitations in the cloifters. 


Dr. John Chambers, the laft dean, 
built a cloilter of curious workman- 
fhip, the expence of which was 11,000 
marks. 

The college of St. Stephen was va- 
lued at its fuppreffion at 10851 10s 5d, 
and was furrendered in the firit year 
of Edward vi. <A lilt of the deans 
and canons may be feen in Newcourt’s 
Repertorium. 

The chapel of St. Stephen was foon 
afterward fitted up for the meeting of 
the houfe of commons, which had be- 
fore uflally affembled in the chapel- 
houfe of the abbey of Weftminiler ; 
and it has fince continued to be ap- 
propriated to the fame ufe to the pre- 
fent time. 


JHE BRITISH MUSE. 


On the Deatu of Mrs. MontTacu. 


OFT bluthing beauty flies on early wing, 

To feek a happier home, a milder fpring: 

Thro’ fummer’s heat the weary pilgrims 

Oy 

But er coils to traverfe winter’s fnow. 

Nor envied they, thro’ lengthen’d tempeits 
born, 

Long life but gives us longer time to mourn. 

Yet caufe for envy are declining years, 

Which wealth efteems, and poverty re- 
veres 5 

Which ebb in peace, and finking flow to 
fleep, 

Leave us m4 praife, to imitate, and weep. 

Such years, that down a generous itreamlet 
ran, 

Endear’d the name of Montagu to man. 

But now, alas! obtruding clouds o’er- 

- Spread 

The brighteft fcenes, fince Montagu is 
dead ! 

Faint to her door, behold the poor man 
creep, 

He afks not now for bread, but leave to 


weep. 

Long had the briny ftream been taught to 
ceafe, 

By her, who gave him joy, who gave him 


ace. 
But now remov'd the caufe, that ftop’d its 
courfe, 
Its long concealment gives it greater force. 
In vain he would to bounds the ftream con- 


. ne, . . . *. 
*Tis Sorrow’s tribute, paid atVirtue’s fhrine, 


And who will ftay the overflowing tear ! 

That {wells to tell us Montagu was dear. 

O let it flow, "tis Nature fiript of art, 

It tells a feeling foul, a grateful heart. 

And ye, who on her yearly bounty fed, 

And blefs’d the aged hand that gave you 
bread, ¢ 

How will ye weep the lofs we all deplore! 

Your benefaétrefs ne’er wiil feed you more. 

Yet ere the foar’d for ever from your view, 

Haply her gentle bofom thought on you 3 

And tho’ the generous bounty ftill remain, 

Oft ye will with the giver back again. 

And while ye eat the plenty the has fpread, 

The tear of Mem’ry will bedew your bread. 

But the is gone, to claim her kindred fkies, 

Her fun is fet, in happier climes to rife | 

Science laments th’ irrevocable doom, 

And bears funereal boughs to thade her 
tomb. 

And fhe hath feen the mournful cyprefs 
wave, 

O’er many a friend’s, and many a fellow’s 
grave. 

They too who lifp’d with her their parent’s 
tongue, 

And they, who lov’d her, when her days 
were young, : 

The greater part, to their laft homes con- 
fign’d, 

Had left the generous Montagu behind. 

Heav'n long withheld her from th’ expe&t- 

; ing tomb, 

To blefs the world, and cheer the pilgrim’s 
doom, 

At length to punith man, and virtue blefs, 

I “— ¥ forth to endlefs happinefs. 

2 
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And now, bleft fp’rit, we bid a laft fare- 


well, 
But on thy Virtves long mhift forrow dwell. 
Nor fhall thy mem’ry in oblivion fleep, 
While gratitude can praife, and friendfhip 
weep, 
JUVENIS. 


HARVEST HOME. 
By Mrs. Rosinson. 


WHO has not feén the cheerful Harvelt 
Home! 


Enliv ning the fcorch'd field, and greeting 


a 

‘The few decline of autumn? All around 

The yellow theaves, catching the burning 
beam, 

Glow, —_— -luftred ; and the trembling 

em 

Of the flim oat, or azure corn- flower, 

Waves on the hedge row fhady. From 
the hill 

The day-breeze foftly fteals with down- 
ward wing, 

And lightly pafles, whilp’ring the foft 
founds 

Which moan the death of fummer. Glow- 
ing {cene ! 

Nature’s long holiday ! Luxuriant, rich, 

Tn her proud progeny, fhe fmiling marks 

Their graces, now mature, and wonder- 
fraught ! 

Hail! feafon exquifite!—-and hail, ye 


fons 
Of rural toil! —ye blooming daughters! — 


e, 

Who, 2 the lap of hardy labour rear’d, 

Enjoy the mind unfpotted ! Up the plain, 

Or on the fidelong hill, or in the glen, 

Where the rich farm, or fcatter’d hamlet 
fhews 

The neighbourhood of peace, ye ftill are 
found, 

A merry and an artlefs throng, whofe fouls 

Beams thro’ untutor’d glances. When 

, the dawn 

Unfolds its funny luftre, and the dew 

Silvers the outftretch’d Jandicape, labour’s 
fons 

Rife, ever healihy—ever cherily, 

From {weet and foothing reit ;—for few’rith 
dreams 

Vifit not lowly pallets! Al! the day 

They toil in the ficice beams of fervid 
noon — 

But toil without repining! The blithe 
fong 

Joining the wood!and melodies afar, 

Flings its rude cadence in fantatiic {port 


On echo’s airy wing! The pond’rous load 

Follows the weary team: the narrow lane 

Beats on its thick-wove hedge the {catter’d 
corn, 


Hanging in fcanty fragments, which the 
thorn 

Purloin’d from the broad waggon. 

On the plain 

The freckled gleaner gathers the fcant 
fheaf, 

And looks, with many a figh, on the tythe 
heap 

Of the proud, pamper'd paftor! To the 
brock 


That ripples,. thallow, down the valley's . 


ope, 

The herds flow meafure their unvaried 
way j— 

The flocks along the heath are dimly feen 

By the faint torch of ev'ning, whofe red 


eye 

Clofes io tenet filence. Now the air 

Is rich in fragrance ! fragrance exquilite ! 

Of new-mown hay, of wild thyme dewy 
wath’d, 

And gales ambrofial, which, with cooling 
breath, 

Ruffle the lake’s grey furface. All around 

The thin mift rifes, and the bufy tones 

Of airy people, borne on viewlefs wings, 

Break the fhort paufe of Nature. From 
the plain 

The ruftic throngs come cheerly ; their 
loud din 

Augments to mingling clamour. Sportive 
hinds, 

Happy !—more happy than the Lord’s ye 
ferve |— 

How luftily your fons endure the hour 

Of wintry defolation ; and how fair 

Your blooming daughters greet the op’ning 
dawn 

Of love-infpiring {pring ! 

Hail! Harveft Home ! 

To thee, the mufe of Nature pours the 
fong, 

By inftin& taught to warble; inftin& 
pure, 

Sacred, and grateful to that Pow'r ador’d, 

Which warms the fenfate being, and re- 
veals 

The foul felf- evident !—-beyond the dreams 

Of vifionary {ceptics !—Scene fublime ! 

Where earth prefents her golden treafures ; 

Where balmy breathings whilper .to the 
heart 

Delights unfpeakable! Where feas, and 
fkies, 

And hills and vallies,—colours, odours, 
dews, 


Diverfify the work of Nature’s God! 
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SONNET to SLEEP. 
SWEET Sleep, thou balmy comfort of the 


mind, 
Shed thy oblivious poppies o’er my eyes 5 
Thy cordial folace may the wretched find, 
Alike thou’rt welcome to the fool and 
wile. 
Thy wand, fweet Morpheus ! with a touch 
can lull, 
And huhh each anxious thought to calm 
repofe 5 
Can make, at once, the trembling fenfes 
dull 
And chafe refleMion from the keeneft 


woes. 


When meagre famine and corroding care 
(Thofe twin tormentors of the human 
heart) 
Make the funk eye-balls, like the maniac, 
ftare, 
Sooththem! O footh them with Lethean 
art. 


Let tranquil peace my weary eye lids thut, 
And foft iliufions o’er my mind be 
thrown ; 
Thofe give a bieffing to the beggar’s hut, 
Which oft is wanting to a mona:ch’s 
throne, G. 


Ax ELEGY 
Written in a London Church- Yard. 
ST. Paul's now founds the clofe of bufy 


day 
The weary dray-horfe refts from labour 
free 
The merchant to his villa fpeeds his way, 
And leaves the town to tumult and to 
me. 


Now ftars terreftrial glimmer through the 
ftreet, 
Thro’ all the air a din confus’d is fpread, 
Save where perchance fome litt’ning crowd 
you meet, 
By nightly fongfer’s ftrains difcordant 
led 5 
Save that from yonder watch-box fanding 
near, 
The old night-guardian tells his wonted 
tale; 
Or urg’d by outrage dire to timely fear, 
Makes his loud rattle (ound upon the 
gale. 


On cobler’s ftall, or fcreen’d by friendly 
fhed, : 
Full many a maid once breath’d her nightly 
WOES 3 
Yet here fiom chill misfortune ever fled, 
The houfelefs wanderers of the ftreet 
repofe. 


The noify call of Smithfield’s early train, 
The fweep’s fhrili mats from the chim- 
ney ttack, 
The duftman’s bell, or poft-boy’s piping 
train, 


Nomore fhall call their fleeting fpirits back. 


For them no more the brothel door fhall 
turn, 
Or bufy waiter ply his napkin’d care ; 
No amorous youth with lawle{s paflion 
burn, 
Nor fly procurefs in their plunder fhare. 
Once in their cheeks the rofé of health was 
feen, 
When youth its charms luxuriant round 
them thed ; 
How jocund did their morn of life begin ! 
But ah! how foon by gathering ciouds 
o’erfpread. 
Let not ttern virtue {corn the unhappy frail, 
Their nights of riot, and their days of 


woe ; 

Nor fanétified Indifference hear the tale, 
And choke the ftreams of nature ete 

they flow! 

The pride of chattiry and dread of thame, 

Around the fair, tho’ fage experience 
lace ; 
Yet oft they’re found but recreants to their 


ame ; 
The path forbidden all are fond to trace! 
Nor you, ye prudes, in envious fpleen de« 
light, 
When haplefs maidens err, by love be- 
tray’d 
Did ye not want the attractions to incite, 
Yourtelves might prove the victims ye 
upraid. 
Can wit refin’d, or might of human arm, 
Back to the fountain drive the babbling 
rill ? 
Can reafon’s voice to peace the paffions 
charm, 
Or make them flow obedient to its will ? 
Perhaps within this cheerlefs {pot is laid - 
Some youth once mur'd in fqualid city 
jails 5 
Hands that the merry bag-pipe fweetly 
play’d, 
Or rak'd the ttreets in fearch of rufty nails. 
But commerce never with her ample range, 
Rich with gay {poils, their avarice pro- 
vok"d ; 
They never learn’d to barter at Exchange ; 
No city feaft for them with dainues 
f{mok’d. 
Foli many a foreit oak of ftately fize 
To menial purpofe bends its lofty head ; 
Full many a trealure undifcover'd lies 
Beneath the paflenger’s unconfcious tread. 
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high 
Obedient haften'd to the bricklayer’s call; 
Some poor harmonic Tinker here may lie, 
Some * * guiltlefs of his country’s fall. 


To lift the foul with tranfports to the fkies, 
The Virtuofo’s praifes to command, 
Wild ichemes of conquett madly to devife, 
And {cater mifery o’er a fmiling land. 


Their lot forbade:—nor yet did fortune 
frown, ; 
But equally their crimes and fame <on- 


n’d; 
Forbade to wade thro’ folly to renown, 
And gain the execration of mankind ; 


Their country’s keen vindiétive firoke to 
ove, 
To die by hangman’s lefs ingenuous 
hand, ; 
Or heap the thores of diftant Sidney Cove 
With culprits banith’d from their native 
land. 


Far from the fnoky town’s inceffant noife, 
Their fober footfteps never learn’d to 


ftray ; : 
They never figh'd for vulgar rural joys, 
Nor fought the woods to fhun the fcorch- 
ing day. 
Yet Nature’s forms demand fome faint re- 
{pect 
Some “ead memorial fti]l their fouls re- 
quir'd ; 
With pots of flowers, and green earth cafes 
deck’d 
Their windows oft the paffenger ad- 
mir'd. 
Thererofe, and myrtle, trimm’d with fond- 
. eft care, ; 
The fhrubbery and garden ill fupply : 
And many a root of mignonette was there 
While this regal'd the nofe, and thote 


the eye. 
For e’en in thought, what mortal can be- 
hoid, : 
Unmovd, the charms that hill and val- 
ley yield, cae 
In fpring, the meadows fpangled o'er with 
old, 
And el the beauteous dies of Nature's 
field ? 
On fome fond plant, the Virgin feafts her 
eyes - 
Some fi aa memento of the flow’ring 
year ; 
Ben from faloons the voice of Nature 


cries, 
E’en in our parlours fome poor fhrubs 
appear. 
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Some latent Wren, who up the {caffold 


For thee, the obfcure one’s friend, who 
thus alone 
Doft in thefe lines their fimple joys re- 
late ; 
If chance, fome youthi like thee, at random 
thrown, 
From kindred fympathy inquire thy fate : 
Haply fome cit may fay :—* The crowd 
among 
Oft have we feen him, at the clofe of day, 
Buftling with hafty footfteps thro’ the 
throng, 
To gain his favourite feat at fome new 
play. 
There, in the midway region of the pit, 
Where critics oft their arts malignant 


ply, 
Near to the orcheftra, fedate he'd fit, 
And pore upon the fcene with curious 
eye. 


Beneath yon elm, that each new Joiterer 


woos, 
He lov'd to fit abforb’d in mufings deep ; 
Then up the Green-park, or by Chelfea- 
mews, 
He'd britkly run ; or, tir’d, would flowly 
creep. 
One eve I mifs’d him on the accuftom’d 


way, 
Along the park, and near his favourite 
tree; - 

Another came—I fought him at the play, 
Nor in pit, box, nor gallery was he.” 
The next in dreary hearfe, with fid array, 

Slow to the uncyprefs’d church-yard he 
was borne. 
Approach and read (if thou haft time) the 
la 
Grav'd on the ftone, that no proud lies 
adorn. 
EPITAPH. 
Here refis his head beneath the barren foil, 
An Author, once to wits and patrons 
known ; 
The Critics frown'd not on his humble toil, 
Nor did the world his labours quite dif- 
own. 


Large his editions, but his readers few ; 
Fate did a recompence as largely fend : 
He wifely bade to bookfellers adieu, 
And in the chandler found a -readier 
friend. 


No longer now pil’d up in ufelefs ftate, 
His pages free!y circulate thro’ town : 
Perhaps, at laft, doom’d by capricious fate 


To kindle pipes, or curl fome crazy 
crown. z 
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EXPEDITION TO FERROL. 


From the London Gazette, Sept. 6. 


Downing-ftreet, Sept. 6. 

A DISPATCH, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, has been this day receiyed 
at the office of the right hon. Henry 
Dundas, one of his majefty’s principal 
fecretaries of ftate, from lieut. gen. fir 
James Pulteney, bart. dated on board his 
majefty’s fhip Renown, at fea, 27th Au- 
guit. 


Sir, 

T Have the honour to inform you, that 
the fleet, on board which the troops un- 
der my command were embarked, ar- 
rived- before the harbour of Ferrol, on 
the 25th inft. 

I determined immediately .to make a 
landing, with a view, if pra€ticable, to 
attempt the town of Ferrol, being certain, 
if I found either the ftrength of the place, 
or the force of the enemy too great to 
juftify an attack, that in the landing 
there was no confiderable ritk. 

The difembarkation was effe&ted with- 
out oppofition in a fimall bay near Cape 
Prior ; the referve, followed by the other 
troops as they landed, immediately af- 
cended a ridge of hills adjoining to the 
bay ; jut as they had gained the fum- 
mit, the rifle corps fell in with a part of 
the enemy which. they drove back. I 
have to regret that lieut. col. Stewart, 
who commanded this corps, was wound- 
ed on the occafion.—At day-break the 
following morning, a confiderable body 
of the enemy was driven by major gen. 
the earl of Cavan’s brigade, fupported 
by fome other troops, fo that we re- 
mained in complete poffeffion of the 
heights which overlooked the town and 
harbour of Ferrol; but from the nature 
of the ground, which is fteep and rocky, 
unfortunately this fervice could not be 
performed without lofs ; the 1{t battalion 
of the 52d regiment had the principal 
fhare in this a&tion, The enemy loft 
about 100 men killed and wounded, and 
30 or 40 prifoners. 

I had now an opportunity of obferv- 
ing minutely, the’ fituation of the place, 
and of forming, from the reports of 
prifoners, an idea of the ftrength of the 
enemy; when, comparing the difficulties 
which prefented themfelves, and the rifk 
attendant on. failure on one hand, with 
the profpest of fuccefs, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from it on the other, 


I came to the determination of reimbark 
ing the troops, in order to proceed, with- 
out delay, on my further deftination. 
The embarkation was effefted the fame 
evening in perfeé&t order, and without 
lofs of any kind. 

The fpirit and alacrity fhewn by the 
troops merit every commendation; and 
if circumftances had admitted of their 
being led againft the enemy, I fthould 
have had every reafon to expect fuccefs. 

i am under the greateft obligations to 
the admiral fir John Borlafe Warren, and 
the officers of the navy, for the judicious 
arrangements made for the landing and 
the reimbarkation of the troops, and the 
aétivity with which they were put in 
execution. The immediate direftion of 
this fervice was entrufted to fir Edward 
Pellew, who performed it in a manner 


shighly creditable to himfelf, and advan- 


tageous to the fervice. I have the honour 
to be, &c. 
James PuLTENEY. 


Total return of killed and wounded of 
the troops landed at Ellaya de Dominos, 
Auguft 25, under the command of lieut. 
gen. fir James Pulteney, bart. off Ferrol, 
Aug. 27.—Sixteen rank and file, killed 5 
1 lieutenant colonel, 3 captains,  fub- 
altern, 3 ferjeants, 1 drummer, 59 rank 
and file, wounded. 


Names of officers dead of their wounds, 
and wounded. 

Capt. Torrens, of the 1ft battalion, 
52d regiment, dead of his wounds. 

Hon. lieut. col. Stewart, of the 67th 
regiment, capt. Hamilton, of the 27th 
regiment, capt. Trevers, of the 79th 
regiment, lieut. Edmontton, of the 2d 
battalion ‘royals (attached to the rifle 
corps) wounded. 


Admiralty Office, Sept. 6. 


Copy of a letter from rear-admiral fir 
John Borlafe Warren, K. B. toadmiral 
the earl of St. Vincent, K. B. dated 
Renown, Bay of Playa de Dominos, 
Aug. 27, 1800. 


My lord, 

I BEG leave to inform you that the fqua- 
dron and convoy under my command. 
arrived off this bay on the 25th inft. 
without having fell in with any thing 
excepting the St. Vincent fchooner, who 
had parted from capt, Curzon, 
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Gen. fir James Pulteney having defired 
that the troops might be difembarked, I 
direSted fir Edward Pellew to fupe: intend 
this fervice, affifted by captains Hood, 
Dalrymple, Fyffe, and Stackpool, with 
captains Guiou, Searle, and Young, which 
was moft ably performed on the fame 
night in the bay above-mentioned, after 
a fort of eight twenty-four pounders had 
been filenced by the fire of the Impe- 
teux, Brilliant, Cynthia, and St. Vincent 
gun-boat ; the whole army were on fhore 
without the lofs of a man, together with 
fixteen field-pieces, attended by feamen 
from the men of war to carry {caling- 
Jadders, and to get the guns up the 
heights above Ferrol. 

On the morning of the 26th the ge- 


HISTORICAL 


AUGUST 30. 

THE dreadful fire which raged upward 
of five weeks on Radnor Foret, is at laft 
extinguifhed by the late providential falls 
of rain, after having burnt above four 
miles in extent, over feveral hundred acres 
of ground, and in fome places to the 
depth of three feet in the turbary, in- 
calnin » it is feared, the ruin of thofe 
{mall Faden unfortunately had-their 
fheep walks within the ravages of the 
flames.—Thus the kind hand of Provi- 


dence arrefted the progrefs, and finally . 


extinguifhed this tremendous fire; when 
the united exertions of an immenfe con- 
courfe of people from New Radnor and 
its neighbourhood, who were employed 
in cutting trenches, &c. had proved a- 
bortive. The fire has chiefly been con- 
fined to the hills, the property of the earl 
of Oxford, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Lewin. 
SEPTEMBER 2. 

A few days fince, the ancient building 
called Statford houfe, fituate at the wett 
end of Colyford, in Devonfhire, was dif- 
covered to be on fire; which, in a few 
hours, totally confumed that well known 
marfon, together with a great quantity 
of furniture of every defcription, The 
damage, unfortunately, did not terminate 
here, for the exceflive violence of the 
flames fired, in a fhort time after its 
eruption, a dwelling houfe, together with 
out-houfes, a dairy, and other premifes, 
belonging to fir William De la Pole, kart. 
of Shute Houfe, in the fame county ; 
ror could it be got under till it had 
unfortunately levelled the whole to the 


_ ground. Sir William’s lofs has not yet 


9 


neral informed me, by letter, that from 
the ftrength of the country and works, 
no further operations could be carried 
on, and that it was his intention to re- 


embark the troops, which I ordered to 


take place, and the captains of the {qua- 
dron to atiend; and I have the fatisfac- 
tion to add, that, by their indefatigable 
exertion, the whole army, artillery, and 
horfes, were again taken on board the 
tranfports and men of war before day- 
break on the 27th. 

I fhall immediately proceed with the 
{quadron and convoy, in purfuance of the 
latter part of your lordthip’s orders. I 
have the honour to be, &c. 

J. B. WarREN. 


CHRONICLE. 


been afcertained. Happily no lives were 
loft. 
SEPTEMBER 4. 

Salifbury, Aug. 31. The mufical fe- 
ftival commenced on Wednefday evening 
with a mifcellaneous concert, which was 
fplendidtly attended. 

A fublime fele&tion from Haydn’s Crea- 
tion, Jomelli’s Meffa, Pergolefe, and the 
immortal works of Handel, attra&ed a 
numerous auditory to the cathedral on 
Thurfday morning, where Mara difplay- 
ed ber unrivalled powers in ¢ Holy, holy, 
Lord God ;’ and Bartleman added to his 
well-earned fame, by his exquifite deli- 
very of Pergolefes’ air, ‘ O Lord, have 
mercy.’ Notwithitanding the charms of 
novelty in the fele&tion from Creation, 
the Hailftone Chorus of Handel loft none 
of its ufual eleétric effe&t on the audience. 

In the evening there was a grand con- 
cert, which boafted more elegance and 
numbers than Salifbury had ever known 
before ; Mara’s Agitate and Mad Befs 
were perfeétion itfelf. 

The Meffiah, on Friday Morning, 
was opened by Mara, in a mott pathetic 


manner; and the whole of that beauti- . 


ful work was moft admirably performed. 
His royal highnefs the duke of Cum- 
berland was preient, and expreffed great 
fatisfaétion throughout. 

The rooms this evening outvied the 
preceding ; beauty, fafhion, and num- 
bers, were here combined to the amount 
of more than 600 perfons. After the 
concert, * God fave the King” was fung 
by the principal performers. Mafter El- 
liot, mifs Jackfor, and mifs Andrews, 
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were moft happy in their allotted airs. 
Cramer clofely follows the fteps of his 
regretted father, and of courfe obtained 
great credit; Lindley gave full fatisfac- 
tion; and Holmes ftands unrivalled.— 
There were no lefs than 3,300 perfons 
prefent at the different performances. 
SEPTEMBER 6. 

Margate, Sept. 2. On Sunday the day 
was warm and pleafant ; yelterday morn- 
ing foreboded achange; the atmofphere 
was furcharged with clouds, the wind 
blew a ftrong gale at E.N.E. which 
abuut noon portended a ttorm. The 
Rofe in June packet appeared in fight 
about ten o'clock ; but owing to the wind 
and tide, after beating about till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and being within 
three miles of the pier-head, the was 
obliged to leave Margate Roads, and bear 
away for the Culvers. On this ftation 
fhe remained until eight o'clock, when 
the wind having veered round to the 
North, the fhip made way, and got 
into harbour about ten at night, af- 
ter a paflage of 36 hours. A fpray 
off Sheernefs, and the heaving of the 
fhip, carried a fine boy, about feven years 
of age, from one fide of the veffel to 
the other (over the cabin); fortunately 
he ftruck againit the boom, which pre- 
verted his being wafhed overboard and 
inevitably drowned. Eighty-three paf- 
fengers were on board, among whom 
was the retinue of lady Louifa Manners. 

This morning the elements were aw- 
fully grand and tempeftuous : the light- 
ning flathed, the thunder rolled, the fea 
ran mountains high, and the rain defcend- 
ed in torrents. A Weft Indiaman had 
her mafts, about miduight, carried by 
the board, when off the rocks; under a 
jury-maft the got into fafe anchorage, 
and rode out the ftorm, which confide- 
rably abated when the rain decveafed, 
which continued inceffantly three hours. 

SEPTEMBER 8. 

Stamford, Sept.6. ‘he moft tremend- 
ous ttorm in the annals of the county of 
Rutland, occurred on Wednefday morn- 
ing lait, from eleven o'clock until half patt 
two ; rain feil in torrents without the in- 
teriniffion of a fecond, at Burley, near 
Oakham, attended with inccfant thunder, 
lightning, and hail. The beautiful court- 
yard of the earl of Winchelfea’s feat re- 
fembled a haven; the ttables, where a 
fipod was never known to reach bebore, 
were a foot deep with water ; the office, 
gardens, and lotty places all around were 
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flooded. The water rofe confiderably 
above the walls of the fith pond, carrying 
away the baluftrades of the bridge, over 
which a boat had floated, and found lodged 
in a bufh. Many parts of the vale of 
Catmos refembled the river Thames. 
Cattle, fheep innumerable, and every 
thing moveable, were carried away by the 
deluge, which inthe town of Oakham, was 
full a yard deep, obftruéting the return of 
the women and children in the fields to 
their homes. ‘The latter were obliged to 
wade up to their fhoulders. At Emping- 
ham, the water rofe above the windows of 
two cottages on the right fide of the bridge, 
and the inhabitants were obliged to fly to 
the hills. 

The picture that prefented itflf, when 
the difmal tragedy would permit a fpecta- 
tor to view its ravages, infpired accumu- 
Jated horror. Nature had affumed a new 
countenance, and feemed to mourn the 
defolation. Not a veltige of the former 
profpect remained, and luxuriant harvett 
wore the appearance of dreary winter. At 
Cafterton Magna, near Stamford, the 
flood was fo high as to impede the paffing 
of carriages. The walls next Mr. Lucas’ 
paddock were forced acrofs the turnpike 
road, which relieved the bridge from a 
heavy preffure of water, that every inftanc 
threatened its demolition, At Market 
Deeping and, Crowland, there was alfo 
boiiterous weather. At the former place a 
bali of fire fell on Mr. Johnfon’s houfe, 
knocked down the chimney, and entered 
a room where feveral perfons were regaling 
them{tlves, each of whom were affeéted as 
if they had received a violent blow. The 
ball of fire, in its courfe, broke a clock 
and {mouk-jack to pieces, and made its 
exit through a window, carrying away 
the window cafe. Five oxen were killed 
at the fame time, and various injuries fal- 
tained in the parifh. Three bullocks, at 
Greatford, the property of Mr. William 
Bland, were alfotiruck dead by the light- 
ning. During the ftorm fome horfes in 
Nadtington field took fright, and ran away 
with a plough, the coulter of which pafied 
through the thigh of the driver, who now 
lies without hopes of recovery. * 

SEPTEMBER 16, 

Lately died in the Siit year of his age, 
Mr. John Rofcoe, formerly a refident of 
and in the fame heulz on Shaws Brow, 
Liverpool, near fixty years. His funeal 
was fingular: in his life-time he never 
approved of the cufiom of giving filk at 
funcrals, faying it tended only to pomp 
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and thew ; but that the money might do 
good other ways, he left direétions in 
writing, that he would be attended and 
carried to his grave by thirty or forty old 
nen, moftly potters, efpeciaily thofe who 
had ferved their apprenticefhips to him in 
that branch of butinefs, and ieft a legacy 
of one guinea to each of them, to be paid 
in one month from the day of his burial, 
provided they each in their own way at- 
tend divine fervice morning and evening 
every Sunday during that time. 
SEPTEMBER 17. 

The new Londen mill company have 
chofen the following noblemen and gentle- 
men to be direétors. The numbers on 
the ballot were as follows : : 

John Brickwood, efq. - 247 votes. 

Sir Frederick Eden, bart. 236 

Wiliiam Mackintofh, efg. 229 

Thomas Neave, efq. - 227 

John Freer, efq. - 225 

Job Matthew, efq. - 2312 

Magens Dorriens, efq. - 203 

John Lubbock, efqg. - 150 

The duke of Bedford - 1348 

William Devaynes, efq. 141 

The earl of Egremont - 138 

Mr. alderman Price - 421 

SEPTEMBER 18. 

On Tuefday, the lord-mayor held. a 
fpecial court of aldermen, in confequence 
of the alarming ftate of the metropolis on 
Monday. There were prefent fourteen 
aldermen, the recorder, and fheriff Flower. 

The lord-mayor ftated to the court all 
the particulars of the information his lord- 
fhp bad received previous to Monday, of 
the threatened tumults, and the precau- 
tiofis he had taken to prevent any ferious 
confequences taking place. His jordihip 
laid before the court the papers ftuck up 
at the Montment, and his correfpondence 
with the duke of Portland, fecretary of 

fate, and with the commanding officers 
of the city militiaand the feveral volunteer 
corps, which being read— 

The court unanimoufly returned their 
thanks to his lordihip, for his prompt and 
judicious conduat, &c. 

The court unanimoufly voted, that the 
reward of tool effered by his loidthip for 
the difcovery of the perfons who caufd 
thofe papers to be fuck up, be socl, to 
be paid out of the chamber on the con- 
viction otf the ofenders, 

Several perfons who are in cuftody for 
riotous behaviour, are ordered to be pro- 
fecuted at the city’s expence. 


The court recommended it to the alder- 
men to be ready to attend their magitterial 
duty. 

The court alfo came to a refolution, 
that, from the information they had re- 
ceive, they were of opinion, that if the 
accefs to the corn-market had uot been in- 
terrupted, the prices of wheat and flour 
would have been much more confiderably 
reduced than they were on Monday, and 
that they were determined to preferve the 
peace of the city, and the free intercourfe 
to the market. 

Thi a& of parliament for allowing debts 
to the amount of sl, to be fued for in the 
court of reque(t, in the city of London, 
takes effeét on the 1 of Oftober. 

SEPTEMBER 21." 

At the court at Weymouth, the 18th 
of September, prefent the king’s molt ex- 
cellent majefty in council. 

His majefty in council was this day 
pleafed to order, that the parliament, which 
ftands prorogued to Tuefday, the 7th day 
of O&tober next, fhould be further pro- 
rogued to Tuefday the sth day of No- 
vember following. —Lond. Gaz. 


SEPTEMBER 23. 

Weymouth, Sept. 21. Yefterday af- 
ternoon, Mr. Sturt’s and Mr. Weld’s 
yatchs failed for a wager. Mr. Sturt, 
not thinking his yatcht failed faft enough 
with hissboat aftern, ordered one of his 
men to gct into the boat; but being re- 
fufed, he went in himfelf, when a fquall 
of wind came, and upiet it. Mr. Sturt 
got on the bottom of it, where he remain- 
ed near five hours, almoft exhaufted. In 
this perilous fituation, left at the mercy of 
the waves, he had the prefence of mind to 
pull off ali his clothes, except his nankeen 
trowlers and ftockings, keeping his ftation 
as well as he could, fometimes on the keel 
of the boat, and then dafhed off by a 
tremendous wave, compelled to {wim and 
regain his former ftation. But here may 
be feen the all-proteéting care of Divine 
Providence—fome tran{ports, which were 
intended to carry the troops to Guernfey 
and Jerfey, by contrary winds were obliged 
to put back; ali®had paffed but the laft 
veilel, unnoticing him, when one of the 
mates exclaimed. * Good God, there is a 
man in diftrefs !" on whieh every friend 
and Britifh heart was ready. The tranf- 
ports could not bring to, as they lay fuk 
three miles to the windward and a heavy 
fea, when four rcfolute fellows embarked 
in the boat, the man only being occahon- 
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ally vilible, and followed the line in which 
they perceived him; and after near two 
hours they came up with him, as he was 
only to be feen within a few yards, now 
almoft worn out, when they lifted him 
into the boat, in which he had no fooner 
“arrived, than he grafped his kind delivers 
ers, lifting his hands to Providence for 
their relief, and burft inftantancoafly into 
tears: thus the bold, the intrepid, in 
danger, never fhrunk, yet on his deliver- 
ance jympathetic tears flowed from his 
eves. —A few minutes would have fatally 
clofed the {cene, it being nearly dark, with 
a heavy fea, when they took him up. Mr. 
Sturt, of courfe, has handfomely reward- 
ed his brave proteétars. 
SEPTEMBER 24. 

Copy of a circular leer from the duke 
of Portland to the lords lieutenant of coun- 
ties, tranfinitting his majefty’s proclama- 
tion, dated Whitehall, 22d of September 
1800. 

‘ My Lord, 

€ Within I tranfimit to your lordthip his 
majefty’s proclamation for fuppreffing riots 
and tumults, and for protecting and en- 
couraging the free fupply of the markets ; 
and I have the honour to fignify to your 
lordhhip his majefty’s pleafure, that you 
fhould, in the moft earneit manner, call 
upon the magiftiates, and a!) other per- 
fons whom it may concern, in your county, 
to unite with your luidihip iu their beit 
endeavours, to carry the meafures directed 
to be taken by the faid proclamation into 
execution, when neceflary, with vigour 
and promptitude. 

I have the honour, &c. 
PORTLAND. 
To the Lieutenants of Counties. 





RIOTS. 

On Saturday the 13th inft. and Sun- 
day morning the 14th, hand bills in writ- 
ing were thrown about the town, par- 
ticularly in the public markets, provok- 
ing the people to fedition, and inviting 
them, ‘as they valued their rights as 
Englifhmen, to attend at the corn-mar- 
ket on Monday, which would foon pro- 
duce a diminution in the price of bread 

* down to fixpence the quartern loaf.’ 
Two inflammatory hand-bills of the 
above tendency, one of a foot fquare, and 
written in large Roman charaéters, the 
other in a kind of running-hand, were 
ftuck up againtt the monument. Thefe 
hand bills were written, the better to 
elude deteétion, as the printing might be 
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traced ; anda late a& of parliament ftritt- 


ly prohibits any paper to be printed, 
without the name of the printer being 
annexed to it. 

In the prefent ftate of the public mind, 
it was not difficule to colie&t a mob, 
which was increafed in the early part of 
the morning by the people who frequent 
Smithfield market, raneing from therce 
to Mark-lane. The appearance of riot 
becoming rather alarming, the lord mayor 
went thither about one o'clock, and 
aldrefied the populace, recommending 
them to go peaceably to their homes. 
This produced fome efe&t, although the 
mob did not wholly difperfe., At two 
o'clock the lord meyor left the corn mar- 
ket, and again attempted to addrefs the 
people, but they would not liften to him. 

Several perfons were huftled during 
the tumult, particularly a quaker, who 
was fufpeéted to be a miller. 

Tn the afternoon a hand-bill, figned 
by the_lord mayor, was ftuck up at the 


‘manfion houfe and in different parts of 


the city, in which the inflammatory paper 
we have alluded to was pointed out, and 
a reward of one hundred pounds offered 
to the perion who fhould difcover the 
writer or diftributor of it. Another hun- 
dred pounds has been offered by govern- 
ment. 

About three o’clock the Jord mayor, 
at the requeit of feveral inhabitants, went 
again to the corn exchange, for the pure 
pofe of dilperfing the populace by the 
influence of his perfuafion. He was ree 
commended to read the riot aét, which 
was done at four. At five o’clock his 
lordthip returned on foot to the man- 
fion houfe to dinner, followed by a nu- 
merous rabble along the ftreets, and 
with equal fhouts of applaufe and dif. 
approbation, —_ 

Toward evening, as: it was expefted, 
the populace agam afiembled in very 
large bodies in Mark-lane, and broke 
the windows of feveral inhabitants, par- 
ticularly thofe of Mr. Bolland. They 
threatened to pull down the gates of the 
corn exchange; but ar length were dif. 
perfed by the coniiables, and the. aflo- 
ciations, who were placed at each end 
of the itreet, and the avenues leading to 
it, to prevent any milchief to that place. 
Where the peopie would not difperfe, the 
volunteers marched forward with fixed 
bayonets, 

Being difappointed in their views on 
the corn exchange, the mob difperfed, 
and took different dircStions toward Shores 
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ditch and Whitechapel, to Spitalfields and 
Bihhop{gate-tireet. Among the windows 
broke in this neighbourhood were thofe 
of Mr. Chi»perfield in Church lane, and 
Mr. Cce, Mr. Roberts, and Mr. Clark, 
in Brick lane. The mob feemed to in- 
creafe in numbers as it moved forwards, 
and at length, about ten o’clock, a party 
of the London militia was calied out, 
which marched toward the ealt-end of 
the town. A mob «!fo paraded about the 
Old Bailey, but attempted no violence in 
that quarter. 

During the whole of the evening, the 
lord: mayor, Mr. theriff Flower, and fe- 
veral of the magiftrates were about the 
town, exhorting the people to return to 
their homes, and promiling them every 
redrefs in their power. Each of thefe 
gentlemen exerted himfelf in the molt 
Jaudable manner; but from the frantic 
temper of iome of the people, encouraged 
by fome political leaders, there is reafon 
to apprehend that tranquillity is not 
completely reftored. 

The tumultuous meetings about the 
corn anarket prevented any reguar re- 
turn of prices of grain, as very little 
bufinéfs was tranfa@ed. Wheat was, 
however, as near as it could be eiti- 
mated, ten fhillings per quarter lower. 

To this account of exeefles in the 
city, and at the eaft-end of the town, 
we have to add, that a confiderable dif- 
turbance was excitedy on Monday night, 
in the Borough, in St. George's Fieids, 
and in Newmgton. A numerous mob 
having affembled, between nine and ten 
o'clock, near the Elephant and Caiftie, 
began by breaking the road lamps there, 
and proceeding up Blackfriars road be- 
came ftationary oppofite the houfe of Mr, 
Rufby, the cornfa@or, in Temple-place, 
hiffing and groaning for fome time. At 
ength, ftones were thrown, and the win- 
dows demolifhed. A great part of the 
lamps in this road were aifo broken. 

In the Borough, the chicf affemblage 
was oppofite to the houle of a cieele- 
monger, whofe windows the mob broke, 
and entirely demolifhed the (bop front. 

The Londen militia and feveral of the 
volunteer corps were under arms ail night. 
Toward morning, the mob had difperfed. 

Several groupes were lounging about 
on Tuefday, but no difpofition-to riot 
was manifefted. A conlideraple military 
force was ftationed ar every part of the 
town, to be ready in cafe of emergency. 

‘Toward Wedneiday evening, groups 
of ciscoutented people again aflembled 


in Bifhopfeate-ftreet, and threatened the 
houle of Mefirs. Wood. They proceeded 
as, betore to break the windows. The 
lord mayor repaired to the f{pot, and the 
populace were difperfed without doing 
anv miichief of confequence. 

While the lord mayor was employed 
in reftoring order in this quarter, diftur- 
bances of a very threatening appearance 
broke out in another part of the town. 

About eight o’clock a meflige was 
received by the lord mayor, that a mob 
had affembled, and were breaking the 
windows of a Mr. Jones, a cheefemonger, 
in Chifwell-ftreet. A party of the light 
horie volunteers very foon attended, with 
the utmoft readineis. They paraded up 
and down, and by degrees the mob were 
driven out of the ftreet. Several of them 
were apprehended, and the lord mayor 
likewife ordered a man to be arrefted in 
the a& of throwing a ftone. No very 
confiderable damage was done to the houfe 
of the perfon who was the viciim of their 
attacks. 

Thurfday night, at an early hour, 
great numbers of people again affembled 
in different places of the city and <i- 
berties, and renewed the excefles which 
have been committed on the preceding 
days. The principal body,  coileéted 
about Finfbury-fquare, attacked a baker’s 
thop, ferced him to give them ail the 
faggots which were in his pofeffion, and 
armed themfelves with them. They pro- 
ceeded toward Smithfield, where they 
broke the windows of a cook’s fhop, went 
down Snow-hill, and along Fieet-market, 
breakmg the lamps in the centre of the 
market, and plundering a ham fhop of 
cheefe, ham, &c. ‘The rioters proceeded 
up Ludgate hil, and were joined by ano- 
ther party who came down the Old 
Bailey. 

After this their proceedings feem to 
have afflumed a moreregulartorm. ‘Their 
object it may be difficuit to afcertain s but 
from the Old Bailey, up Ludgate-hill, 
along the North-fide of St. Paul's church- 
yard, their courle is diicernible, frora 
every lamp, and aimoft every fhop win- 
dow which was open, being broken. 
Not a fingle pane of glafs was left un- 
broken in a pattry-cook’s fhop in St. 
Pau!’s church-yard, which unfortunately 
was not fhut up. 

About ten o'clock they left St. Paul’s 
church- yard, turned the corner into New- 
gate-{treet, went up St. Martin’s le Grand 
and Barbican to Oid ftreet, breaking 
every lamp as they proceeded, By this 
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time the military began to colle&t. The 
city militia was called out, and headed 
by the lord mayor himfelf, following the 
track of the rioters. The city light horfe 
volunteers, the Finfbury affociation, and 
feveral other corps of volunteers, both 
infantry and cavalry, appeared in different 
places, and foon fucceeded in difperfing 
the great body of the rioters. Every 
exertion was ufed: ftrong detachments 
were placed on the avenues to Simith- 
field, in Old-ttreet-road, Finfbury-fquare, 
and in all the fireets where the rioters 
were colleSted. Groupes of pecpie, how- 
ever, continued to affemble at the corners 
of the ftreets, and no fooner were they 
difperfed by the military, than they col- 
lected again at a litte diftance. 

The lord mayor himiclf, with the af- 
fiftance of one other perfon, took three 
perfons, whom he fately lodged in Gilt- 
fpur ftreet compter, to which prifon fe- 
veral other rioters were brought in the 
courfe of the evening by the St. Sepulchre’s 
affociation. 

Several gentlemen, belonging to the vo- 
lunteer corps, were feverely wounded in 
their attempts to difperfe the mob in 
Chifwell-ftreet on Thurfday night: co- 
lonel le Mefurier was much cut in the 
cheek by a ftone; Mr. Anderfon, of the 
Highland affociation, received a violent 
wound from a bottle, which was broke 
upon his head; Mr. Bennet, of the 
Finfbury corps, was alfo much hurt by 
a bottle thrown from a window, 

A proclamation by the king was on 
Friday received from Weymouth, and 
potted in different parts ot the town, re- 
commending to the lord lieutenants of 
counties, magiltrates, &c. to ule every 
means to quell the riotous proceedings 
in different parts of the country, as well 
as in the metropolis; and expreffive of 
a firm determination to enfore with ne- 
ceflary rigour the exitting laws, againit 
all fuch perfons as fhall be found ob- 
ftrecting the regu'ar conveyance of any 
article of provifions to the different mar- 
kets. 

On Friday night a crowd colle&ted in 
Chifwell-ftreet ; and, in the moment of 
alarm, an exprels was fent for Mr. Ford 
to Bow-ftreet, whofe preience, as a Mid- 
diefex magiltrate, was deemed expedient, 
in cafe it fhould be found necefiary to 
refort to extremities. ‘Tne mob, how- 
ever, difperfed itfelf on the arrival of the 
city volunteers. 

At twelve o'clock on Friday night, 
the lord mayor, whofe conduct on this 
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occafion is entitled to every praife, gave 
it as his opinion that the ferious danger 
was at an end, though is may be ne- 
ceflary for fome time to continue thofe 
precautions by which thefe mifchievous 
tumults had hitherto been repreffed. By 
a contiviuance of the fame vigour and ener- 
gy, ht had no doubt that they would be 
ipeedily and completely fubdued. 

Saturday night, twelve o'clock, the 
town perfeét!y quiet. The military af. 
fociations are withdrawn from the public 
ftreets, and the horfe guards difcharged 
from their fituation at Temple-bar.— 
The only attempt made in the courfe 
of the evening was at the corner of Graf- 
ton-ftreet, Seven Diais; a few windows 
in a cheefemonger’s houfe were broken ; 
but the populace were immediately dif- 
perfed by the Weltminfter cavalry.—A 
croud had colle&ted in Clare market ; 
but the police officers, under the dire&tions 
of Mr. Ford, were fo judicioufly ar- 
ranged, as to preferve the moft perfect 
tranquillity. 

The military affociations having been 
hic et ubique, have been the certain and 
mott effectual means of preferving the me- 
tropolis from {cenes of great anarchy. 





Letters from moft parts of the king- 
dom contain, likewife, very diftréffing ace 
counts of riotous aflemblages of the peo- 
ple, for the purpofe of enforcing a re- 
dudtion in the price of grain, and in 
fome inftances to punifh thofe perfons 
to whom the late advance has been af- 
cribed. The bakers and millers have in 
general, been fufferers. At Norwich) and 
fome other places, the populace furround- 
ed the miils, and fold the meal at as. 
per ftone. At Stamford, Sheffield, Here- 
ford, Derby, Nottingham, Worcefter, 
Henkley, Mansfield, Southwell, Bir- 
mingham, Lynn, Poole, &c. the inter- 
ference of the military was found necef~ 
fary to reitore order. Numerous perfons 
have been taken into cuftody, but only 
one life has been loft. 





SHIPs captured from the ENEMY. 


LA Union of 22 guns, bythe Boadicea. 
La Guipe of 18 guns, by the Cou- 


rageux. 


General Maffena of 16 guns, by the 
Tamer. 

Two xebecs, and fix fettees, Spanith, 
by the Pearl, 

La Victoire of four guns, by the Badger 
floop, 
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Diligent of 12 guns, Spanith felucca of 
four guns, Spsnith gun-boat of two guns, 
Spaniih felucca of one gun, Spanith fhip 
of war of 18 guns, by the {quadron under 
the command of fir Hyde Parker, at 
Jamaica. 

Fourteen privateers, by the fquadron 
under the command of admiral lord Sey- 
mour, at the Leeward Iflands. 


BIRTHS. 
HER royal highnefs the duchefs of Au- 


guitenburgh, at Copenhagen, a prince. 
Lady of Charles Morgan, efq. M. P. a 
fon. 
Lady of major-general lord Charles 
Fitzroy, a fon. i 
Right hon. lady Mulgrave, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

REV. William Digby, to mifs Almeria 
Cary, filter of vifcount Falkland. 

Earl Talbot, to mifs Lambart, eldeft 
daughter of Charles Lambart, efq. of 
Beau-paik, Ireland. 

Thomas Farrant, efq. of Upper Brook- 
fireet, to mils Melvil, of Bath. 

John Edmund Dowdefwel!, fon of the 
late right hon. William Dowdefwell, to 
mifs Brietzcke, cf St. James’-place. 

Vifcount Tamworth, fon of ear! Ferrers, 
to the hon. miis Curzon, niece to lord 
Scar fdale. 

Peter Wybrants Broadley, efq. fon of 
Peter Broadley, efq. of the Borough, to 
mifs Sophia Newmgton, daughter of Dr. 
Newington, of. Ticehurft, Suffex. 

Sir Charles Henry Knowles, bart. rear- 
admiral of the white, to mifs Charloite 
Jolnftone, daughter of Charles Johnitone, 
efg. of Ludlow. 

Marquis of Bute, to mifs Coutts. 

Colonel Onflow, fon of Middleton 
Onflow, efy. to mifs Sophia Luthington, 
daughter of fr Stephen Lufhingion, bart. 


DEATH &. 

FRANCIS Martin, efq. of Charter- 
boufe-fquare. 

Mrs. Montagu, of Portman-fquare. 

Mrs. Gunning, widow of the late ge- 
neral Gunning. 

Albany Watiis, efq. of Norfolk-ftreet, 
Strand. 

William Brymer, efq. of Gower-ftreet, 
Bedford. quare. 

Mrs. Buller, widow of Dr. Wiliam 
Buller, late bifhop of Exeter. 

John Raymond, efq. of Bedford-fquare, 
in the 87th year of his age. 


Lady Hoare, widow of the fate fir 
Richard Hoare, bart. 

Zachary Bayly Edwards, efy. of Chal- 
cot-houle, Wilt. 

General Manners. 

Dowager lady Walfingkam. 

Mr. Chvittian Parry, of Ifleworth, in 
the 86th year of her age. 

James Hayes, efq. a bencher of the 
Middle Temple, aged 8 years. 

Lady Danvers. 

W. Vernon, efq. at Newmarket, aged 
85 years. 

Right hon. Eleonora dowager lady Sal- 
town. 

Hon, Lloyd Kenyon, eldeft fon of lord 
Kenyon. 

Countefs dowager of Darlington. 

R. Hayward, efq. of Piccadilly. 

Lady Diana Capell. 

Mrs. Bloxam, wife of William Bloxam, 
efq. of Parliament-ftreet. 


PROMOTIONS. 
LORD Bridport, admiral of the white— 


General of the marine forces. 
Earl of St. Vincent-—Lieutenant- general 
of the marine forces. 


BANERUPTS. From theGazeTre. 


AUGUST 26, 
J. HILL, Wolverhampton, Staffordthire, 
manufaierer. 
S. Parfons, Great Queen-itreet, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, liquor-merchant. 
"_ E. Jones, Sherrard-ftreet, Golden-(quare, 
victualler. 
R. Gilbertfon, Manchefter, manufac- 
turer. 
W. Serjeant, Walten-le-Dale, Lanca- 
fhive, liquur-merchant. 
AUGUST 30. 
, J» Wood, Wallail, Staffordthire, malt- 
er. 
P. Atkinfon, Sculcoates, otherwite 
Scowcotts, Yorkfhire, thip-builder. 
SEPTEMBER 2. 
J. Firth, Bradford, Yorkfhive, mer- 
chant. 
J. Johnfon, Lower Peover, Chefter, 
corn dealer. 
W. Coope, Horbury, Yorkthire, cloth- 
manufacturer, 
J. Gregory, Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
five, foap-maker. 
SEPTEMBER 6. 
W. Brunt, Swantea, Glamorganhhire, 
dealer. 
_ W. Greenwood, Quecn-fireet, Ratcliffe, 
vintner, 
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SEPTEMBER 13. 
J. Lucas, Fulham, innkeeper. 
M. Clark, Maiden-lane, Covent-gar- 
den, victualler. 
G. Withers, Lambeth, paftry-cook. 
C. Page, Croydon, Surry, taylor. 
SEPTEMBER 16, 
R. Hampton, Rotherham, Yoikfhire, 
fhopkeeper. 
W. Butler, Holborn, tavern-keeper. 
E. Clemion, Pentonville, glover. 
SEPTEMBER 20. 
J. Fulcher, Sudbury, Suffolk, taylor. 
J. Ditchfield, Newgate-ftreet, vitualler. 
W. Havill, Middle-row, Holborn, hofier. 
SEPTEMBER 23. 
T. Kellett, Birmingham, baker. 
R. Jeffery, Brittol, hat- maker. 
T. Kellett, Birmingham, wire-worker. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
COTTLE’s Alfred, an Epic’ Poen:, 
gto, 1! 5s. 
Rimualdo, or Caftle of Badajos, 4 vol. 
16s. 
Hiftory of Rinaldo Rinaldini, Captain 
of Banditti, 3 vol. r2s. 
Kioll’s Commercial Digtionary, for 
Ruifia. 
Jacqueline of Olzeburg, 12mo, 4s. 
Wake’s Poems, r2mo, 3s 6d. 
Grant’s Sermons, 2 vol. 8vo, 12s. 
Zouch’s Attempt to iliuftvate the Pro- 
phecies, s2mo, 45. 
Pearion’s Prayers for Families, vo, 
4s 6d, 
Baronet, a Novel, 3 vol. 12s. 
Review of the correéted Agricultural 
Survev of Lincolnthire, 8vo, &s, boards. 
Juha Colville, 3 vol, ros 6d. 
Courtier’s Plealines of Solitude, a Poem, 
2s 6d. 
Collier’s Effays on Animation and [n- 
teli&, Svo, 8s. 
Beaujour’s View of the Commerce of 
Greece, 8vo, tos 6d. 
Hiitory of the Campaigns of 1796-7-9, 
with Maps, 4 vol. 8vo, 21 &s. 
Invilible Man, 2 vol. 8s. 
Anecdotes of the Altamont Family, 4 
vo!. 18s. 
Foibidden Apartments, 2 vol. gs. 
Tales of the Abbey, 3 vol, 12s. 
Memoirs of the Rev, Samue! Medley, 
Svo, 7s. 
Mediey’s Hymns, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
*Tis all a Farce, a Comedy, 2s. 
The Victim, in Letters to Adolphus, 
as éd. 
Battle of the Bards, a Poem, as. 
Letters from O;ton and Stonhoufe to 


Stedman, 2 vol, s2mo, 108, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
September 13, 1800. 


By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthels. 
Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye» Basleye Oatse 




















$s. d, Se da. Se d. Se de 
Middlefex 117 8/50 945 9135 9 
Surry 118 4/5¢ © 34 2 
Hertford 121 7/57 3-133 3 
Bedford 131 5|78 1/62 9/33 o 
Huntingdon 123 2|m=——7/80 0/30 o 
Northampton 123 2/77 0/57 10133 $ 
Rutland 106 6|-——"|75 O!30 o 
Leicefter 103 13/-——— 65 4i3r 6 
Nottingham 100 O]-———|57. gl4r 
Derby 106 ol-———|79 ©/38 o 
Stafford 121 10l-—— /48 1/37 ¢ 
Salop 110 1¢}77 4/53 3/36 & 
Hereford 109 50/79 11/57 7/36 3 
Worcefter 17) 7/54 «3157 933 «9 
Warwick 108 2i--——153 1136 4 
Wilts IIL Gl-————149 2133 4 
Berks 108 5/54 9149 3i35 8 
Oxford - 126 4/-—— {53 7/32 2 
Bucks 130 2)==———|57 640 3 
Brecon 96 of$0 of56 ol32 o 
Montgomery 100 Cl==——/5I 2)30 6 
Radaor 106 Ola——|56 4iz9g 6 

Maritime Counties. 

Effex 115 4:53 %52 9,33 © 
Kent 122 Oj-——|4I 0/28 g 
Suffex 110 4/56 Om=———i3£ 0 
Suffolk 120 1/64 0153 2/29 46 
Cambridge 118 3 o1 8145-026 8 
Norfolk 114 7/80 olso 6)30 18 
Lincola 100 8j\--——!58 Bojzg 8 
York 93 0/92 $157 9134 10 
Durham 99 10/57 Ojm———i31 3 
Northumberland] 76 10/54 ©1§2 0/35 9 
Cumberland $3 1164 C159 6137 © 
Weitinorland [112 6\~ —|58 of33 5 
Lancatter 93 O-~—~——|42 4/42 2 
Chefter 98 4\-——~|07 8140 4 
Flint 105 4|~—""157 18132 § 
Denbigh 114 ol-———-(64 4/3 5 
Anglefea | 160 Ole 
Carnarvon 127. 0|-———154  oj-—— 
Menoneth 100 6/69 10/63 1]32 © 
Cardigan 96 6 ‘Srey 438 o|-—— 
Pembroke 86 1\-———I45 2/20 0 
Carmarthen 04 1cj-——|58 olan x 
Glamorgan 86 Sim———153 4/23 5 
Gloucefter 123° 3)/--=" 157, 7137 9 
Somerfet 128 5|-——-/48 8130 oO 
Monmouth 11g 4\/"——-|04  O|-——ee 
Devon 86 4 47 11\27 & 
Cornwall 75 S8\-——143 5/24 @ 
Dorfet TOO T1j-=———|53 4|29 6 
Hants 105 2j-——|48 Ol3r 3 








Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter fro 1f6q 6155 8[32 6 
Sept. 2o——Peck Loaf, 5s. 7d. 
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